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From time to time we like to re- 
mind our readers that Oberlin has 
not always been as devoid of con- 
troversy as some now seem to think 
Oberlin should be. 

This month’s cover is a reproduc- 
tion of the Nov. 23, 1878 issue of 


“The Illustrated Police News,” 
printed in Boston as a rival to the 
New York-published “‘National Po- 
lice Gazette” which may be well- 
known to the “well over 30” gen- 
eration because of a popular song 
about a “lovely young brunette on 
the pink Police Gazette.” 

The editors of the “Illustrated 
Police News” got carried away by 
an “Ohio scandal” they had read 
about in the Cincinnati Enquirer 
Nov. 12, 1878, concerning six Ober- 
lin students who were expelled for 
some 7:30 p.m. “after hours” co- 
educational activities. 

There is a parallel to the concern 
many have about campuses today. 
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ne wonders what problems higher 
() <isssion might have had in the 
1870’s if communications then 
had been as sophisticated as they are 
today. On the other hand, how well 
would alumni, parents, newspaper col- 
umnists, vice presidents of the United 
States, and “hard hats” understand to- 
day’s intellectuals if “good news” were 
as enticing to readers and viewers as is 
shocking news? 
Even in 1878 editors knew that read- 
ers seldom took time to study articles 
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that didn’t at least hint at some forrn of 
dishonesty or error in judgment. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer had fun with a story 
about six Oberlin students who were ex- 
pelled because “two lady students and 


_ four gentlemen just in their green and 


salad days” had been caught violating 
the curfew at 7:30 p. m. for women and 
10 p. m. for men. According to the 
Enquirer's “special correspondence” 
from Oberlin, each girl had confessed 
to “having two male admirers” and “al- 
ternately taking a moonlight stroll with 
one and a midnight ramble with the 
other” until one girl told how her escort 
had “accomplished her ruin.” 

The headlines played up the report 
as a “reaction from too-strict rules” and 
an “argument against co-education of 
the sexes.” The same story was later re- 
printed by the Illustrated Police News, 
Cleveland Herald, Cleveland Leader, 
Chicago Inter-Ocean and the New York 
Daily Sun. 

The Oberlin News didn’t mention the 
story, because “the affair created no 
particular sensation here” until “some 


sensational writer worked up the case for 


the Leader and it was copied by some 
other papers.” The News commented, 
“If the article was written by one of 
the young men he deserves the everlast- 
ing scorn of the young ladies who were 
associated with him in his misdemeanors 
for the very ungallant manner in which 
he blames them for leading the poor in- 
nocent young men astray.” 
Presumably, this “bad press” did not 
upset Oberlinians on or off the campus. 
If President Fairch 


them for posterity. \There probably was 
general agreement that the incident did 
not really prove that co-education would 
not work. 

Nowadays, when co-education is no 
longer radical and many consider Ober- 
lin’s rules too permissive, Oberlin and 
many other colleges find themselves 
fending off criticism that is usually 
based on what news media have in- 
tended as “good news.” The trouble 
generally comes from media attempts to 
use one photo or one sentence as an ac- 
curate description of complicated cam- 
pus events. 

Best example this year was Time’s 
May 18 disclosure that “Oberlin College 
President Robert Carr simply canceled 
final exams, gave all his students credit 
for their courses and turned over the 
campus to antiwar planning.” 

Time was citing Oberlin to prove that 
President Nixon’s announcement about 
Cambodia and the subsequent deaths of 


ild received any let- 
ters from peeved alumni he didn’t save 


four students at Kent State and two at 
Jackson, Miss., had coalesced tens of 
thousands of moderate students into a 
“movement toward the principle of ef- 
fecting change within the system.” 

The New York Times on Sunday, 
May 17, described what happened at 
Oberlin as an “overnight change” and 
explained, accurately, that the move- 
ment was non-violent and that hostile 
administration, faculty and student 
camps no longer existed. The Times 
erred slightly in giving the impression 
that the faculty and administration had 
simply agreed to a student proposal that 
classes end a week early. 

What really happened was that fac- 
ulty, students and administration agreed 
to “emergency academic measures” that 
kept Oberlin open and functioning, yet 
allowed students and faculty members, 
if they wished, to involve themselves in 
efforts to influence the course of na- 
tional policy. 

President Carr described this in a 
letter sent to alumni May 19 and Pro- 
vost Ellsworth Carlson, ’39, sent similar 
letters to townspeople and to parents. 
Approximately 85 percent of the stu- 
dents took the option to terminate the 
semester’s academic schedule. 

Some of the students chose to go 
home and some others were ordered 
home by their parents, but a great ma- 
jority of the 85 percent stayed on cam- 
pus. Some 1,000 went to Columbus and 
Washington for the peaceful demonstra- 
tions on the weekend of May 9. Many 
visited their congressmen. In a sense, 
during the final two weeks of the semes- 
ter, Oberlin’s “thoughtful majority” 
went calling on the “silent majority” 
that has been receiving so much pub- 
licity lately. 

Many wrote letters to newspapers. A 
few of these upset some alumni because, 
like Time, they gave the impression that 
the campus had simply been turned over 
to the antiwar effort. All of them, how- 
ever, stressed the point that the students 
involved in this movement were not 
“bums” and were not trying to over- 
throw the government or disrupt the 
country. 

The ingenuity of the students was 
readily evident. Some 250 students and 
faculty, representing both the Conserva- 
tory and the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, decided that performing the Mo- 
zart Requiem in Washington’s National 
Cathedral would be the best way to 

ins cnown. They man- 


seven buses in Michigan which could be 
chartered for the trip. 

Their performance, directed by Rob- 
ert Fountain, was so moving that some 
of the audience wiped away tears as 
they left. At midnight, when their Sat- 
urday rehearsal ended, the students had 
helped the vergers straighten chairs and 
get the cathedral ready for the Sunday 
performance. 

Others who went to Washington rode 
in rented trucks filled with hay. 

Students who took part in person-to- 
person visits in Oberlin, Sandusky, and 
other towns were willing to get haircuts 
so they wouldn’t offend the persons 
they were calling on. There were some, 
however, who preferred to make their 
point the hard way and call on people 
without first visiting the barber shop. 
“We can’t convince people that all stu- 
dents aren’t bad if we don’t look like 
they expect students to look,” they said. 

Reaction to this effort by students 
showed the tenseness that exists in the 
country. In Wellington, students had to 
get a permit before they could make 
their calls. In Amherst, they were de- 
nied a permit. A newspaper writer in 
Sandusky said the general reaction there 
was: “That’s all this town needs, visits 
from Oberlin students!” 

He later reported that an Oberlin co- 
ed had spent two hours discussing world 
and local issues with ex-officio Mayor 
Leo Braeunig and his family and that the 
mayor had been pleasantly surprised to 
find the girl “very bright, interested in 
hearing our opinions, a young lady in 
every sense.” 

While all this was going on, the press 
and television generally focused atten- 
tion on rock throwers. Columnist 
Holmes Alexander wrote a syndicated 
article describing how he could almost 
hear the Star Spangled Banner clear 
down in Washington as the “patriotic 
demonstration of construction workers 
and longshoremen up there in New 
York sent thrills through the flaccid 
Capital.” 

He quoted a labor lawyer: “Those 
workers despise the no-good, pampered, 
undisciplined kids. What have those 
young jerks ever done to build or de- 
fend their country? What gives them 
the wisdom to get into the public dia- 
logue? The officers of unions today are 
mainly World War II veterans and they 
believe in winning our wars.” 

The “hard hats” weren’t pacified by 
the fact that the students were ‘on 
strike.” In this case “strike” did not 
mean to students what it means to union 
members and the general public. 
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Columnist Joseph Alsop pointed out 
that the national mood was becoming 
“very right wing.” The Kent State 
shooting had not, as it first seemed, 
enabled Rep. Robert A. Taft Jr. to de- 
feat Ohio Goy. James Rhodes in Ohio’s 
G.O.P. primary for the U. S. Senate. In- 
stead, it became apparent that Rhodes 
almost defeated Taft at the last min- 
ute because voters were endorsing the 
National Guard. 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith told 
the Senate: “Extremism forces people to 
choose between anarchy and _ repres- 
sion; and make no mistake about it, the 
American people, even if with reluc- 
tance and misgiving, will choose repres- 
sion.” 

Mrs. Smith seemed to be urging ac- 
tion from a more thoughtful majority 
than the “silent majority” Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew had been wooing for 


OBERLINIANA 
Oberlin, in common with every other 
college, needs today what I would term 
a chair of applied patriotism. To one 
who observes the present condition of 
America’s social and political life it 
must be quickly evident that there is 
great danger to her institutions from the 
attacks that are being made upon it by 
the un-American element of its popula- 
tion. To counteract this, it is of the 
greatest importance that our youth 
should be trained to a strong American 
We want the 


sentiment and principle. 
graduates of our college to he loyal, not 
simply to freedom in a general way, but 
to freedom as it has been laid down in 
the principles of the American Constitu- 
tion and government. We want them to 
be loyal to law and social order. 


[Address of Henry Lathrop 
Turner, February 23, 1889 
Eighth Annual Reunion of 
the Oberlin Alumni Associ- 
ation of Illinois held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago] 


months. She recalled that the Senate 
had been “silenced and politically in- 
timidated by one of its own members” 
back in the 1950's. 

Her speech to the Senate didn’t name 
any names but it didn’t seem to applaud 
Mr. Agnew’s statements about “sur- 
render at Ann Arbor” and his sugges- 
tion that Yale alumni ought to seek the 
dismissal of President Kingman Brew- 
ster. 

Actually, Mr. Agnew wasn’t talking 
about the majority of college and uni- 
versity students when he first brought 
up the subject of an “effete corps of im- 
pudent snobs who characterize them- 


selves as intellectuals.” And this is 
where the media did the country about 
as much service as Time’s May 18 sen- 
tence did Oberlin. In requoting Agnew 
they let the public assume that he re- 
garded everyone on every campus as 
members of this “effete corps.” Trouble 
is, few people bothered to check the dic- 
tionary. Some columnists even used 
effete as a noun. 

In the long run, Agnew’s success as 
a speaker at G.O.P. fund raising ban- 
quets helped to coalesce the administra- 
tion, faculty and students at Oberlin. 
On May 2, after students had voted 
1371-71 to demand the immediate with- 
drawal of troops from Indochina, the 
General Faculty approved a letter to 
Mr. Nixon expressing concern about 
“the divisive tendencies in our country.” 
The letter said in part, “We... do not 
condone violence and we are troubled 
by the savagery of the language with 
which too many Americans are scream- 
ing at one another. We are especially 
angry, therefore, over Vice President 
Agnew’s exploitation of our anxieties 
and frustrations, and we regret that on 
our campuses some stoop with him to 
violent words in a time when there is too 
much violence.” 

Atthesame meeting, the faculty passed 
a resolution (88-56) demanding imme- 
diate withdrawal of troops from Viet- 
nam and the rest of Indochina. During 
last October’s “M-Day”, faculty and 
students alike had shown a tendency to 
heed the suggestion of Robert W. Tufts, 
40, professor of economics, that mem- 
bers of academic communities should 
imagine themselves in President Nixon’s 
shoes and realize that he didn’t dare 
withdraw troops until he himself was 
firmly convinced that it was necessary. 

The faculty also endorsed a motion 
demanding that the government “take 
action to insure equal justice in the 
courts and in police actions for all black 
citizens.” President Carr and the trus- 
tees were invited to “join with us and 
with the students in considering the is- 
sues of our anti-Vietnam War resolution 
and our resolution relative to equal jus- 
tice in the courts and in police actions 
for all black citizens.” 

Individual faculty members were par- 
ticularly nettled by Agnew’s insinuations 
that all campuses are alike. Back in 
February, Admissions Director Robert 
L. Jackson had been one of 12 college 
and university admissions directors who 
sent Agnew a letter protesting his ‘“‘ad- 
vice” that aptitude should be the sole 
criterion for “discrimination among ap- 
plicants.” 
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Although Agnew insisted that he was 
merely “practicing an old Cub Scout 
theory that the best way to put a tough 
crust on a marshmallow is to roast it,” 
his attack on colleges had some flaws. 
For one thing, after “roasting” the news- 
papers, he pulled what he wanted from 
the newspapers to roast President Flem- 
ming at Michigan. 

In all his rhetoric, he seemed to be 
encouraging those who fail to realize 
that not all dissent is violent. He seemed 
unaware of the risk involved in driving 
moderate students into the arms of ex- 
tremists. 

The activities this spring on the Ober- 
lin campus seemed to prove the thoughts 
expressed by Interior Secretary Walter 
J. Hickel when he told President Nixon 
that students, given a chance to express 


their view, would act constructively and 


in a conspicuously non-violent manner. 


In a sense, students were “waging 
peace” in much the same way that Ober- 
lin students in 1917 and 1942 were ex- 
cused from classes to wage war. Their 
actions revealed the very zest and ideal- 
ism which is really at the core of our 
democracy. 

There have been signs, too, that these 
legions of earnest young people might 
eventually be successful in their efforts. 
A lot depends on the size of the 
“thoughtful majority” of Americans 
they seem to be trying to reach. One of 
their activities, the National Committee 
for Economic Action, has already been 
able to prove that putting pressure on 
the “establishment” is not always hope- 
less. 


Recognizing that youth are major 
consumers of soft drinks, NCEA mem- 
bers from many campuses quit buying 
Coca-Cola. It wasn’t long before the 
Coca-Cola Co. agreed to fund some of 
the antiwar efforts, sponsor a “prime 
time” TV discussion between business- 
men and students, and stop selling 
“Coke” in one-way containers at least in 
the New York area. 

Presumably, Oberlin’s activities in the 
final two weeks of the academic year 
1969-70 were upsetting to some alumni. 
On the other hand, Lucy Stone’s de- 
mands for women’s rights once were 
upsetting to faculty, clergymen and fel- 
low students. One also wonders if those 
who took part in the Wellington Rescue 
weren't accused by some of being un- 
patriotic. 
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TO MEASURE YOU: 


ID SO 
aD 4. 


. arren Taylor, professor of 
y VW English and chairman of the 
4 Committee on Interdisciplinary 


Humanistic Studies, has reached man- 
datory retirement age and will leave 
Oberlin this spring to become Distin- 
guished Professor of Humanities at 
Hiram College. 


A beautiful fall morning in Oberlin. 
Taylor has stormed through a lecture on 
transcendentalism. Students are watch- 
ing him. The lecture is finished, but he 
is not. Looking around the room and 
thinking of the weather, Taylor asks, 
“Why don’t you all go out and fall in 
love?” 


Lafayette College is located in the foot- 
hills of the Pocono Mountains in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. It is a small school, 
and all the students are men. Most play 
touch football, smoke Marlboros, and 
watch reruns of “I Spy” every Thursday 
night. All spend a lot of time thinking of 
girls. When I was a freshman there, ROTC 
was compulsory. 


Once asked about the value of the 
objective tests he gives in Shakespeare 
and American Literature, Taylor replied 
that he found most examinations value- 
less. ““My job,” he said, ‘is not to meas- 
ure you, it is to encourage you to live.” 


My roommate and I had decided that we 
didn’t like Lafayette by the end of our first 
semester. He elegantly failed all of his 
second semester courses, worked as a gar- 
dener for the Hartford, Conn., park system, 
and finally joined the Marines. The Ma- 
rines made me nervous; so I came to 
Oberlin. 


Standing before a Humanities discus- 


ME PHOTOGRAPHS 


sion group, Taylor once experienced a 
revelation: ‘““The problem with the Tao- 
ists,” he explained to the students, “‘is 
that they never invented a god to fright- 


en themselves with.” 


I met Taylor in his office sometime dur- 
ing January 1968. It was the beginning of 
my second semester at Oberlin. I had spent 
the first making models of Greek temples 
for an art class, smoking Pall Malls, and 
coming to the realization that John Updike 
probably wasn’t as good a writer as, say, 
Melville or Shakespeare. I think Taylor 
was reading his mail when I walked in to 
tell him that I wanted to enroll in his 
Humanities class. The course, Taylor ex- 
plained, was limited to juniors and seniors. 
Was I a senior? No. Was I a junior? No. 
What was I? A sophomore. Well, said 
Taylor, welcome to the course. 

Taylor and I are friends now. I am Sen- 
ior Scholar in the Interdisciplinary Pro- 
gram in the Humanities, and he is my 
sponsor, supervisor, and general advisor. 
We talk a lot. I’m interested in fiction and 
cultural anthropology. He’s interested in 
Eastern and Western literature and history; 
philosophy; Jungian and Gestalt psychol- 
ogy; comparative religions; theoretical 
anthropology; Classical, Medieval, and 
Renaissance Studies; political theory; Afri- 
can, Eastern, and Western art; and music. 
Most recently we’ve been talking about 
African poetry and drama, educational pol- 
icy, politics, and my senior scholar project. 
We sometimes talk about Melville and 
Shakespeare, but have never had much to 
say about John Updike, models of Greek 
temples, or Pall Malls. A man’s intellec- 
tual concerns tend to change with time. 

Some of you who are reading this article 
probably remember Taylor, remember talk- 
ing with him in his office about Buddhism 
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or the history of the German university, or 
remember studying Shakespeare, Blake, or 
American Literature with him. I can offer 
no description to those of you who left 
Oberlin without knowing him. He’s been 
teaching at Oberlin for 40 years, and [I 
have no real idea of what he looked like 
during most of them. The earliest photo- 
graph I’ve seen shows him in 1949 sitting 
among seven professors who initiated The 
Humanistic Tradition, the first course of 
the Humanities Program which Taylor now 
chairs. The photograph makes him seem 
—to my eyes—incredibly young, almost 
unrecognizable. The Taylor I know is an 
extremely formidable looking man: tall 
and heavy; large, craggy face; white hair; 
very intense eyes. 


Adele Wanner came to Oberlin in 
1930 and began studying English with 
Warren Taylor, then fresh from gradu- 
ate school at the University of Chicago. 
Leap year fell the next winter. Adele 
asked Warren to dinner at the Inn. 
Warren accepted. One week later he 
asked Adele to marry him. Adele ac- 
cepted. Warren and Adele were mar- 
ried that summer. They now live with 
four sons, two dogs, five cats, and a 


jeep. 


The Humanistic Tradition was organ- 
ized after World War II. Taylor’s de- 
scription of the course appeared in this 
magazine in 1949. His basic point: the 
program was intended “to give students 
a living sense of values which satisfy 
human needs,” an endeavor which “‘is 
today one of the most difficult and 
pressing problems in higher education.” 
The program still exists, and Taylor has 
stayed with it. He continues to believe 
that perspective is absolutely necessary. 
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Blind and bind yourself by whatever 
narrowness you will; you will neither 
know nor live life fully and well without 
developing heart, mind, and soul—feel- 
ings, aspirations, intellect, and your own 
deepest sense of yourself and others, now 
and to be. There is only one way of see- 
ing and knowing life, and that is to try 
to see and know the whole of it. 


He is Oberlin’s most prominent hu- 
manist. Convinced that values are cen- 
tral to our lives, he sees men as popu- 
lating a human rather than objective 
world. Since our perceptions define our 
world and our culture orders it, we must 
guide ourselves by human values or 
betray the very essence of our lives. 
Education should lead us to an appreci- 
ation of our common humanity, an un- 
derstanding of our responsibility to all 
life and human consciousness, and a 
sureness of our own legitimacy as indi- 
viduals. His most characteristic state- 
ment is borrowed from Emerson: 
“Nothing is at last sacred but the integ- 
rity of your own mind.” 


The catastrophic irony of our own age 
is that the knowledge explosion has 
brought us a superabundance of techno- 
logical know-how without our developing 
at the same time judicious insights into 
the know-why. 


Taylor believes that the United States 
and Oberlin College are both repudiat- 
ing the legitimate humanistic values of 
Jefferson, William James, and Henry 
Churchill King. He sees Oberlin as 
moving toward the role of the univer- 
sity; he wonders toward what role the 
United States is drifting. Class discus- 
sions in The Humanistic Tradition and 
lectures in Shakespeare and American 
Literature are marked by references to 
Vietnam, racism, Laos, the Chicago 7, 


Photos by Bruce Nygren, ’69 
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Cambodia, the President. Taylor has 
been accused of thinking that “King 
Lear” was written in 1605 to protest the 
war in Vietnam, that Thomas Jefferson 
is Richard Nixon’s most astute critic, 
that William Blake best understands the 
trauma of our century. It’s a fair accu- 
sation. Taylor has written, “meaning in 
a play by Shakespeare, even a profound 
One, centers not in special views which 
reflect special interests, but in experi- 
ences common to all men.” If Lear 
demonstrates the difference between po- 
litical power and legitimate authority, 
and Vietnam is the result of leadership 
employing power without authority, then 
Shakespeare stands in protest to the 
War. If Jefferson argues for a democ- 
racy and Nixon runs an autocracy, then 
Jefferson can be seen as critical of 
Nixon. If Blake understands that ex- 
perience must be viewed in terms of the 
totality of human consciousness and our 
century deprives us of our potentiality, 
then Blake demonstrates the limitations 
of our lives. 


If we push beyond the current barbaric 
exploitation of human beings as mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom and ask how 
these same human beings may attain 
their inherent humanity in becoming 
civilized, we approach the apex of hu- 
man existence: the best possible fulfill- 
ment of the best potential in human 
beings. 


“T cannot tell you what to do,” Taylor 
once told one of his students, “All I can 
do is urge you to be kind and to be 
intelligent.” 

Taylor has said that his primary con- 
tribution to Oberlin is the creation of 
the Shakespeare and Humanities Listen- 
ing Rooms. He is wrong. Primarily, 


he encouraged us to live. 
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eflecting a national trend, the 
past few years have witnessed an 


enormous increase in student 
film making at Oberlin. A significant 
part of this increase has involved the 
steadily-expanding activity of the Cine- 
ma Arts Association, the film projects 
completed as part of a new course in 
Theories of Film offered by the depart- 
ment of communication, and in special 
projects sponsored by the departments 
of communication, theater arts, philoso- 
phy, English, art, religion, and chemis- 
try. Among the most complex and 
challenging of these recently completed 
films is a comedy feature film written, 
directed, and edited by James A. 
Brown, a senior honors student in com- 
munication. 

Financed by grants from the depart- 
ment of communication, GLCA Film 
Development Fund and the Cinema 
Arts Association, the film was shot on 
location in Cleveland, Oberlin and 
Montreal. The film centers essentially 
upon the character of Gary Dunowski, 
a comic figure etched in sadness, who 
personifies the ineffectual outsider ali- 
enated from an environment which he 
neither understands nor participates in. 
He is a character very much in the tra- 
dition of Keaton and Chaplin or in the 
contemporary tradition of the piano 
player in Truffaut’s Tirez sur le Pian- 
iste. While the focus is on the central 
character, the film deals with the atmos- 
phere of the city: the dark January 
streets, the antiseptic environs of a 
white tiled restaurant, the hard rhythms 
of traffic and police sirens, the routine 
of factory work, and the youthful pro- 
test over the war and the draft. This 
atmosphere, however, is developed tan- 
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gentially as it operates on the main 
character; dictating his actions, but not 
touching or changing his human condi- 
tion. The story of the film may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 


Dunowski (played by Gary Grebelsky), 
a 23-year-old Cleveland factory worker, 
is the son of a divorced policeman (So- 
ciology Professor Richard Myers)—who 
passes his off duty hours in a spent 
apartment listening simultaneously to 
the radio, television, and to crackling 
police reports over short wave—and the 
policeman’s self-indulgent ex-wife (Eliz- 
abeth Goulding) who has managed to 
establish herself in a better than average 
suburban neighborhood. 


Gary leads a routine, timid, and lone- 
ly existence. Working a steam press by 
day, walking the cold streets at night, 
and visiting his favorite haven, a small 
hamburger joint, where he admires from 
a discreet distance a shy waitress (Mir- 
iam Raiken, ’71). 

Early in the film, Gary is momentar- 
ily lifted from his lonely existence by 
a set of accidental circumstances involv- 
ing the shooting of a delicatessen owner 
(Daniel Born, technical assistant in the 
Conservatory) by two bumbling thugs 
(Robin Nicholoff ’70, and Jack Webster) 
who notice as they are driving away that 
Gary has been a witness to this event. 
They consequently pursue him through- 
out the remainder of the film. 

Gary becomes circumstantially — in- 
volved in an attempted destruction of a 
local draft board where he has come to 
have his I-Y classification routinely rein- 
vestigated. While there, a young radical 
(Kit Walker, 73) attempts to burn the 
files. As he is being dragged away by a 
policeman (Daniel Goulding) Gary is 
inspired in a vague way by talk of revo- 
lution and involvement which he picked 
up earlier in snatches of conversation on 
the streets and in the restaurant, makes 
an impulsive attempt to steal papers 
from an unguarded file. He is impli- 
cated as an accomplice, chased by the 


While the light meter is read, Gary 
Grebelsky, the film’s main character, 
prepares for the next take. He is a 
composite major in art and communi- 
cation from Akron, who recently 
completed an experimental promotional 
film for the North Shore Country Day 
School in Winnetka, Illinois, and an 
animated film as part of his work in 
communication and art. 


policeman (as well as by the two thugs) 
and becomes a “wanted man.” 
Frightened by the consequences of his 
impulsive and ill-fated acts, Gary subse- 
quently adopts a mock-romantic manner, 
returns to confront police, kidnaps his 
beloved waitress (who is not unwilling 
to be abducted), and flees to Montreal. 
Montreal seems to symbolize a new 
start, a liberation. However, with Kea- 
tonesque fate,- Gary accidentally loses 
his new found love in a rush hour 
crowd. The final scene finds him alone 
on a busy street corner, sitting abjectly 
on a suitcase, the snow gently falling. 


Statement of theme and plot can only 
suggest the diverse elements which must 
be fused into an artistically effective 
film statement. Vague intentions, day- 
dreams, and fragments of the imagina- 
tion must be translated into a: scenario 
and a technically workable shooting 
script; locations must be found and ap- 
provals secured; casting, equipment 
needs, budget estimates, and the assem-- 
bling of a dedicated and creative tech- 
nical crew must be completed. 

Only then can the shooting begin. In 
this case the shooting involved a crew 
of 11 students working on a 12-hour 
schedule seven days a week during the 
four weeks of the 1970 Winter term. 

The first day of filming found the 
two cameramen, Robin Nicholoff and 
Tony Heiderer, the chief sound man, 
Richard Haass, °73, and the script as- 
sistant Ellen Shoskes, ’73, standing on 
the hulk of a ship with the camera lev- 
eled at a garbage dump located off a 
frozen pier on the shores of Lake Erie 
where Gary was scattering stolen draft 
files over the frozen lake. In the midst 
of shooting, the hulk of the ship creak- 
ed and shifted sending shivers and 
cracks along the ice toward the shore. 
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James Brown and Tony Heiderer 
express Satisfaction at the progress of 
one of the scenes in the draft board 
office in which Larry Heller and 
Geraldine Canfield try to prevent the 
student radical (Kit Walker) from 
burning the records. Mrs. Carolyn 
Husted stands ready to grab the torch. 
Observing in the background is Mark 
Greenwald, unit production manager. 
The College Admissions Office became 
“Draft Board No. 76” for this 
sequence. In lower photo the film’s 
sound becomes a tongue-biting effort. 


Shaken but undaunted, the crew com- 
pleted the shooting, and made its way 
gingerly back to shore. The only cas- 
ualty was a near frost bitten foot when 
cameraman Nicholoff plunged his leg 
into a pocket of icy water. 

The discipline demonstrated on this 
occasion quickly deepened and matured 
with every member of the production 
unit contributing creatively and sub- 
stantially to the final shape of the film. 
The first week of shooting in Cleve- 
land did, however, present its problems. 
The “cold January streets” called for in 
the script became a relentless reality. 
With temperatures hovering at zero and 
below, accompanied by a knifing wind, 
outside location shooting became a sur- 
vival course in which lungs, camera- 
men’s fingers, smooth complexions, and 
cheery dispositions were a few of the 
casualties. 

The film also presented intriguing 
technical problems. One scene called 
for exploding a television set which was 
filmed on location in the home of 
Chemistry Prof. and Mrs. William Ren- 
frow (Mrs. Renfrow also plays Ellen’s 
mother in the film). The crew pur- 
chased two old television sets. One was 
used for practice, and one was left for 
filming. The action involved throwing 
a large glass ash tray into the screen 
and exploding the picture tube. Flash 
powder was timed to go off at the pre- 
cise moment the television was struck. 
With everyone protected against flying 
glass, and tension mounting, Haass 
hurled the ashtray—and hit the table. 
Everything was reset, and Richard, now 
sweating profusely, ashtray uncertainly 
poised, awaited the countdown in 
hushed silence. This time he hit the 
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set squarely with exploding glass, curl- 
ing smoke, and the smoldering remains 
of an eyeless television the result. 


The main problems encountered in 
the draft board scene involved convert- 
ing the environs of the Oberlin College 
Office of Admissions into a draft board 
office (carried out with his usual excel- 
lence by the film’s production manager, 
Mark Greenwald, °71), constructing a 
specially designed lighted torch for the 
student radical which would not burn 
or maim the film’s protagonists or Col- 
lege property, and staging a realistic, 
bruising, and sometimes vicious struggle 
between the radical, the policeman, and 
the director of the local draft board 
(played by Larry Heller, Director of the 
Student Union). 


Perhaps the most intriguing interior 
location of the film was Charles’s Res- 
taurant, a small, white-tiled restaurant 
nestled under a railroad trestle in the 
nether regions of Euclid Ave. in Cleve- 
land. During the two days of shooting 
there, the crew was interrupted by the 
mind-jarring sound of trains passing 
overhead, two heat failures, the sudden 
dimming and in a few cases, the com- 
plete failure of light supply, and the 
owner's casual habit of strolling through 
scenes in progress. Mary Dolliver, 
Oberlin’s dean of women emerita, 
played a waitress in the scene, and said 
afterwards, “I had one line to say, but 
I was having so much fun with the char- 
acter, that by the time we’d done it six 
times, I just became so ungrammatical, 
I couldn’t recognize myself.” 

Another incident concerned a cameo 
appearance by Cleveland’s mayor, Carl 
B. Stokes. The action involved Gary’s 
running and bumping into the mayor 
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who was walking from his car to his 
office. The first take did not go as well 
as Jim had hoped. “The Mayor was a 
little surprised when I asked him to get 
back into the car and do it again,” ad- 
mitted Brown, “but he did it.” 

One of the lessons that emerged 
clearly during the shooting of the film 
was that it could never have been made 
on such a low budget if there had not 
been the cooperation and free services 
of so many people. Cleveland Halle’s 
turned over their entire store to the 
crew one evening for the filming of a 
chase scene; the Cleveland Transit Au- 
thority and Air Canada permitted 
scenes to be shot in their facilities; the 
Cleveland and Oberlin police depart- 
ments supplied uniforms and police help 
in the shooting of several of the scenes. 

The four weeks of shooting resulted 
in nine hours of film rushes. Most of 
the footage was very good, and some of 
it much better than anyone had ex- 
pected. 

But this was only the beginning of 
perhaps the most difficult and demand- 
ing phase of film making; the editing, 
sound mixing, and processing of raw 
footage and sound into a coherent final 
print. This’ work was carried out by 
Brown in California—where he spent 
the final semester of his senior year as 
an intern in the Center for Advanced 
Film Studies—and at Motion Picture 
Sound in Cleveland. 

A year of intensive labor and cre- 
ativity found its audience in a special 
World Premiere sponsored by the de- 
partment of communication and the 
Cinema Arts Association in Hall Audi- 
torium on May 10. 

Jim’s film was shown for the first 
time along with three other films made 


Professor of Sociology Richard Myers 
presents a convincing portrayal as the 
policeman father of the film’s main 
character. The interior of Daniel 
Rohrer’s apartment was completely 
transformed for this scene. 


by Oberlin seniors. One of these, a 
16mm color film directed by Daniel 
Nachtigal, ’70, is a short, experimental 
character study of a young artist 
(played by Nachtigal) which involved 
location shooting (during the 1970 Win- 
ter Term) in New York City. This was 
Nachtigal’s fifth film completed during 
his studies at Oberlin as a composite 
major in communication. He also 
served for three years as president of 
Film Series and apprenticed many stu- 
dents in film production. 

Another film in the premiere was a 
short animation film created by Gary 
Grebelsky, who has served as chairman 
of the Cinema Arts Association and 
student technical assistant in film 
for the communication department. 
Gary, a composite major in communi- 
cation and art has also completed an 
experimental promotional film commis- 
sioned by the North Shore County Day 
School in Winnetka, III. 

A final film shown in the premiere 
was completed by Josephine Coats- 
worth, a senior major in English. The 
film utilizes experimental variations of 
stroboscopic flicker effects, focus, slow 
motion, and variable lenses to convey 
the extreme psychological displacement 
of the film’s protagonist. The premiere 
films were shown again during Com- 
mencement Weekend. These films along 
with other major films produced this 
year will be entered in leading festivals 
throughout the country during the com- 
ing year. 

The World Premiere showings at Hall 
Auditorium were enjoyed by an audi- 
ence of students, faculty and towns- 
people. Brown’s film was finally en- 
titled “Remember That Old Tuba?” and 
it drew a standing ovation. 
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Impressions 


OF A 


Cameraman 


by Tony Heiderer,’72 


irst day of shooting . .. ona 
poate dump where the camera 
was first leveled for a scene in 
which Gary, the lead actor, scatters 
stolen draft files over a frozen lake 

. Working in a cold wind is like 
pretending to do something when 
you really want to go to the bath- 
room. 


. This afternoon we spent figuring 
out how we could throw somebody 
down a stairs . . . it happens in 
movies all the time, but Mr. Gould- 
ing (if he has any sense) won’t do 
it, he’s a teacher . .. get some mat- 
tresses. This won’t work at all, he’ll 
kill himself. I’m chosen to practice 
the fall, fake like it’s safe .. . how 
did I get conned into doing this? .. . 
I practice the fall for him... I kick 
around, make a lot of noise, then sit 
down on the mattress. “OK, Mr. 
Goulding, you want to try it? ... 
Quick, Robin, better get this on the 
first take .. . have we finished film- 
ing everything else he’s supposed 
to actin ...No!?” ...WHAM... 
dust... I’m very worried about Mr. 
Goulding . . . he did it eight or ten 
times, intact, each try | suspect a 
suicide, but it’s nice to see such de- 
votion to film. 


. Television set up in the corner. 


Richie entrusted with the ashtray 
with which to crack the tube. Crew 
excited for days about the destruc- 
tion and Richie seemed very impor- 
tant. Jim ignited sparks behind the 
set... everybody out of the room 


. but... 
missed the television, hit the table, 
and everybody started screaming at 
him, but it didn’t do’ any good. 
Richie just sat there quivering and 
sweating for a few minutes until he 
was ready, picked up the ashtray, 
apologized, and looked ready to 
try again so the cameras started up 
and though | was one of the cam- 
eramen | don’t know what hap- 
pened—something hit the air and | 
closed my eyes and the camera 
jerked ... glass and smoke all over 
the place. What was left of the 
television was even more interesting 
so we gave it to a depressed friend 
of mine who still plays with the 
knobs, changes channels, and stares 
at the broken glass. 


Mrs. Goulding was perfect for the 
part ...as Gary’s mother. The eve- 
ning dragged on very slowly .. . 
straight dialogue, repetition. Mrs. 
Goulding keeps her energy up and 
keeps everybody else going. Per- 
haps acting becomes more impor- 
tant off camera. The part of the 
film that came out of her sleeping 
under a sun lamp was overexposed 
and the effect was something like 
a cremation but the body wouldn’t 
die. 


. When we get to Montreal meet 
people that had offered to put us up 

. next morning move into motel. 
First day is very bad . . . camera 
jams with film break and we spend 
the entire day taking wonderful pic- 
tures without any film . . . necessary 
to celebrate . . . roam around city 
all night muttering French until | fall 
asleep. 


The next day is much warmer and 
we are able to move around the 
streets faster . . grab a Canadian 
with gold fur ssantits and eskimo jack- 
et to play a part but when we ask 
him ... “Actually I'm in a film down 


‘the street, but I’d be glad to do it 


for you.” After we do the shooting, 
he explains that he’s the director 
filming a television special a block 
away. We follow him down to a 
street filled with film trucks and 
equipment and for some reason | 
feel pretty stupid, but their camera 
isn’t any bigger than ours. We talk 
to him a bit so as to appear sympa- 


. he missed. He just’ 


thetic to his problems and watch 
with the mob . . . much bigger bu? 
no different .. . watch around until 
I could pick out all the people doing 
my job and they looked unhappy so 
we left... back to Oberlin with a 
speeding ticket. 


. Friday night we film a scene in 
which two thugs come running back 
to their car from which the wheels 
have been stolen. Takes a half hour 
to pull off wheels in front of a 
grocery store, practicing shots in a 
wheel chair’ dolly in the night snow. 
Just as we are ready to begin the 
lights inside the store turn out so 
we have to rush before all our light 
goes. Take a break in a Mr. Donut 
across the street. When we return 
police are all over the car on a theft 
report from the neighbors. We’re 
making a film, but where are the 
back wheels? . 


. Snowing hard, most of us inside 
the drugstore. Jim is with the cam- 
era filming the burglary scene him- 
self in which Jack and Robin pull 
out a gun and enter store. Almost 
at the end . . . when a police car 
pulls up on the far side . . . angry 
cop tumbles out with a gun with real 
bullets in his hand . . . tells our 
actors to hold it. After 20 minutes 
we understand each other and the 
cop says “if you hadn't looked so 
weird | would have shot you.” 


. Charles’ Lunch is ‘a strange 
place. The night before we were 
supposed to get there it blows up, 
water all over the place ... or some- 
thing, built under a train track, bus 
station corner, lights keep-going out, 
lock all the doors to keep people out 
staring in through sweaty glass, “Try 
our Famous Hamburgers”’ and two 
broken pinball machines and a juke 
box that would start playing any- 
thing for no reason . . . but it was 
warm; things slowed down... time 
enough to set compositions, alert to 
the acting. The hours of careful rep- 
etition were more wearing than the 
cold which kept me hustling. 


. Sooner or later I’m going to bust 
this camera or double expose a roll. 
When? No mote the film would 
be made without | 


A KEYNESIAN RECESSION 


by Thomas Dernburg / Professor of Economics 


hen President Kennedy en- 
WV tered the White House in 
1961, he and his economic 


advisers faced the massive task of im- 
proving the performance of an economy 
that had been sluggish for almost a 
decade. Although recovering from its 
fourth post-war recession, the signs of 
acute anemia—high unemployment, 
lagging growth, aging productive facili- 
ties—were everywhere apparent. In 
response to this stagnant condition, the 
Administration initiated a succession of 
expansionary policies that succeeded in 
restoring vigorous growth culminating, 
in 1965, in the restoration of full em- 
ployment. Remarkably all of this was 
accomplished in the presence of price 
stability and in conjunction with prog- 
ress in dealing with our nagging balance 
of payments problem. The episode was 
prematurely hailed in the press as the 
triumph of the “New Economics.” 

This euphoria gave way very quickly 
to an unending series of nightmares. 
Monetary-fiscal blunders of the last 
five years have gotten the economy so 
far out of joint that, although growth of 
output and employment have been far 
below their potential for over a year, 
the inflationary trend continues to show 
few signs of weakening. The situation is 


Mr. DERNBURG, chairman of the de- 


partment of economics, has been a 
member of the Oberlin faculty since 
1961. His field of specialization is 
macroeconomic theory. In 1964-65 he 
was Brookings Institution research pro- 
fessor and did research at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on “cyclical variation 
in labor force participation rates.” In 
1967-68 he was on leave of absence as 
staff economist on the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 
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viewed as so desperate by the Nixon ad- 
ministration that it has clearly opted for 
recession as the only way to stem in- 
flation. 

This is a very strange situation. 
Keynes tried to teach us how to avoid 
recessions and depressions. Yet we now 
find ourselves using his prescriptions to 
create a recession. How did we get into 
such a topsy-turvy situation? 


Past Developments 


To understand the present impasse it 
is necessary to review some monetary- 
fiscal developments of the past. Two 
themes emerge. First, the recession now 
getting under way is unique because it 
is the first in the U. S. to be deliberately 
manufactured in the name of Keynes- 
ian-style stabilization policies. Second, 
the method of controlling inflation by 
creating recession is becoming progres- 
sively more inefficient, costly, and prim- 
itive. Contemporary thinking about in- 
flation control is inadequate and un- 
imaginative. A radical departure is 
needed. If my suggestions don’t seem 
radical, welcome aboard; you are part 
of the solution, not part of the problem. 

Official denials to the contrary, there 
is no longer any doubt that we are hav- 
ing our first bona-fide recession since 
1960. Real Gross National Product 
(GNP) fell slightly in the fourth quarter 
of 1969 and by a still larger amount in 
the first quarter of the current year. The 
unemployment rate jumped from 3.5% 
last December to 3.9% in January. It 
reached 4.2% in February and climbed 
to 4.4% in March—its highest since 
August 1965. 

Of course, what constitutes recession 
is a matter of degree and therefore it 


depends on some arbitrary definitions 
such as the criterion of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research that 
real GNP—i.e., GNP adjusted for 
changes in the price level—must drop 
for two consecutive quarters. Some 
would cite the sluggishness of the first 
half of 1967 as a recession that man- 
aged to escape the label by its accidental 
failure to conform to the National Bu- 
reau’s criterion. 


The monetary crunch of summer 
1966, combined with removal of the 
investment tax credit late that year, pro- 
duced a situation where, by the fourth 
quarter of 1966, sales expectations could 
no longer be realized. As a result, in- 
ventories piled up at an annual rate of 
$19.9 billion—about twice the normal 
rate. The quite predictable consequence 
was a subsequent production slow-down 
that accounted for the sluggishness of 
early 1967. Nevertheless, the growth of 
underlying demand was at near record 
levels. The growth in final sales—i.e., 
total national expenditures not counting 
expenditures for inventories—of $29.3 
billion of the first half year, had been 
previously exceeded only during the 
second half of 1965. Thus it was per- 
fectly obvious, given the underlying de- 
mands which were fueled by sharply 
rising defense expenditures, that once 
the inventory adjustment was over, the 
demand for new production would snap 
back and the economy would take off 
on a boom. 

In the recessions of the 1950’s and 
the mini-recession of 1967, part of the 
difficulty lay in self-correcting inven- 
tory problems that could reasonably be 
expected to be temporary. Nothing of 
the sort exists today. Non-federal spend- 
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ing has no seriously sub-normal com- 
ponent that can be expected to bounce 
back automatically. Business-fixed in- 
vestment is well above historical great- 
ratio levels and it is likely to decline 
rather than to increase as the economy 
slows further and excess capacity ac- 
cumulates. Inventory investment and 
consumer spending have played passive 
roles ever since early 1968. State and 
local spending remains strongly expan- 
sionary, but no more so than in the re- 
cent past. Residential building may turn 
around when monetary policy eases, but 
this component is quantitatively small 
and cannot go it alone in the face of pre- 
dominantly deflationary forces. 


Federal Budget 
Out of Line 


What is seriously out of line is the 
federal budget. A $9.5 billion deficit in 
the second quarter of 1968 was con- 
verted, in the space of a year, into a $13 
billion surplus. This is a massive defla- 
tionary swing of $22.5 billion. The 
budget has continued to be exceedingly 
tight—although the slowing down in the 
economy has reduced the growth of rev- 
enues and therefore lowered the actual 
surplus. What is frightening is the cal- 
culation by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of St. Louis that the administration’s 
budget for fiscal 1971 implies a full- 
employment surplus of $18 billion. This 
means that the private economy would 
face the impossible task of having to 
generate an excess of investment over 
saving of close to $20 billion if full 
employment is to be maintained. 

Thus, if the administration continues 
its fiscal program as contemplated, we 
face not only a recession of major pro- 
portions, but quite possibly also a pro- 
longed and agonizing period of under 
utilization and stagnation similar to that 
of the late 1950’s. Now, as then, it will 
require a drastic reversal of budgetary 
policy to throw off the pall. 

There is, today, remarkably little old- 
fashioned balanced budget rhetoric com- 
ing out of the administration or its econ- 
omists. Instead, the budget is being 
deliberately tightened for the purpose of 
cooling the economy, and the notion is 
clear that this could very easily bring 
about a recession. At the same time, 
monetary policy is highly restrictive and 
this, too, has the clear intention of slow- 
ing the growth of total demand. All of 
this is in sharp contrast with our past 
propensity to balance the budget be- 
cause this was somehow virtuous, or to 
use monetary policy to support the gov- 


ernment bond market on the theory that 
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it would help the widows, the orphans, 
the institutional investors, and all those 
who lack the wit or the ability to man- 
age their assets intelligently. 


Stabilization Policies 


Modern history records many _ in- 
stances in which perverse stabilization 
policies have been followed. These epi- 
sodes invariably represent cases of poor 
policy flowing from bad economics, or 
of sins of omission arising from exces- 
sive optimism in the economic system’s 
ability to right itself automatically. The 
present situation is the first in which the 
eye has, from the very beginning, been 
firmly fixed on a relevant target— 
namely, price stability. 

Herbert Hoover is a favorite example 
of an economic bungler because he 
asked for a tax increase in 1930 when 
the economy was sinking into depres- 
sion. However, as Herbert Stein makes 
clear in his fascinating study, The Fiscal 
Revolution in America, Hoover’s pur- 
pose was to raise the funds needed to 
finance the expanded public works pro- 
grams that he felt would have a bene- 
ficial effect on employment. He favored 
taxation over borrowing on the very 
respectable academic grounds that bor- 
rowing would compete with private in- 
vestment for funds and therefore be 
deflationary. There was, in fact, con- 
siderable thrust to this view since the 
Federal Reserve had continued a pos- 
ture of monetary tightness for balance 
of payments reasons. Thus President 
Hoover actually was victimized by char- 
acteristic Federal Reserve blindness, and 
by the fact that traditional economic 
theory regarded borrowing, dollar for 
dollar, as deflationary as taxes. 

Sophistication in matters of stabiliza- 
tion policy was even less acute during 
the New Deal days. Few New Dealers 
gave any evidence that they had read 
Keynes or that they were influenced by 
his ideas. President Roosevelt was no 
exception. When told about the multi- 
plier, he said he simply didn’t believe 
in it. New Deal economists, moreover, 
had a fatal habit of confusing recovery 


with reform. The President was able to 


advocate expanded public works pro- 
grams as a means to recovery, while 
promising to balance the budget by 
taxing the rich. Public works would 
stimulate employment and since the rich 
paid their taxes out of savings anyway, 
no deflationary impact would result. 
The formula was unbeatable politically; 
but it made no sense to the macroecon- 
omist and it did very little to promote 


recovery. 


The 1950’s which, in retrospect, ap- 
pear as a depressing period character- 
ized by intermittent recession, sluggish 
growth, and general economic decay, 
nevertheless gave indications that false 
targets and policy based on bad analysis 
were on the way out. 

For example, there was increasing 
recognition of the fundamental differ- 
ence between those budgetary deficits 
which resulted passively from the falling 
revenue associated with recession and 
those deliberately created to combat the 
recession. Business groups, such as the 
Committee for Economic Development, 
urged that passive deficits should not 
be offset by perverse fiscal policies in- 
volving increased taxation or lower ex- 
penditures. They suggested, instead, that 
the actual deficit or surplus was of no 
fundamental importance, and that fis- 
cal policies should be directed toward 
achieving budgetary balance only under 
conditions of high employment. 

As my former employer at the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, Arthur Okun, 
used to say, fiscal policy in the 1950’s 
was a failure because of its sins of omis- 
sion, rather than its sins of commission. 
Fiscal economists contributed to this 
failure because of their fascination with 
the operation of the so-called automatic 
or built-in stabilizers that the economy 
had recently acquired. These stabilizers, 
which had unemployment compensation 
and progressive income taxation as their 
main ingredients, effectively broke the 
link between shrinkages in GNP and 
the level of personal income after taxes. 
They caused the brunt of a shrinkage in 
total national income to be felt as a drop 
in the Treasury’s share of the income pie 
rather than as a drop in the after-tax in- 
comes of individuals and corporations. 
Consumer and business spending were 
sheltered from changes in business ac- 
tivity, and the second-round impact of 
such changes on overall business activ- 
ity were thereby lowered. 


Fiscal Drag 

While this shock-proofing limited the 
amplitude of post-war recessions, it also 
imposed a severe drag on desirable eco- 
nomic expansion. It is well-known that 
a one-percent increase in GNP tends to 
generate a more than one-percent in- 
crease in federal revenues. As a result 
of this highly “elastic” feature of our 
revenue system, economic growth tends 
automatically to generate a budgetary 
surplus and thereby to retard the growth 
of private demand. Unless offset by a 
government 
spending, or a reduction in taxes, this 


commensurate rise in 


phenomenon imposes a “fiscal drag” on 
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the system that causes the budget auto- 
matically to become more restrictive as 
economic expansion proceeds. 

Given the fascination with automatic 
stability, combined with the Keynesian 
tendency to abstract from problems of 
growth, it was natural that economists 
would be slow to realize the extent to 
which growth was being impeded by the 
drag of the budget. Full employment 
clearly called for an active fiscal policy 
designed to offset fiscal drag. However, 
the case was never really pressed home 
until it was successfully dramatized, in 
1961 and thereafter, by Walter Heller, 
*34, and the other members of President 
Kennedy’s first Council of Economic 
Advisers. 


Into the Sixties 


The era of streamlined Keynesian fis- 
cal policy came into being in the 1960’s. 
As we now review the decade, however, 
it becomes abundantly clear that the 
discarding of ancient budget-balancing 
ritual is only a beginning. Orderly 
stabilization policy involves consider- 
ably more than a textbook application 
of Keynesian principles. 

In 1961, for example, there was the 
problem of educating a president who 
initially was unable to distinguish be- 
tween monetary and fiscal policy; who 
kept promising to balance the budget 
because he sought business support; and 
whose first impulse was to respond to 
the Berlin crisis with a tax increase. 
The fact that taxes were not raised in 
1961 was generally unheralded but it 
was the first triumph of the Heller 
Council. 

As opinion firmed on the general 
need to stimulate the economy, contro- 
versy grew about the appropriate means 
for accomplishing this end. Galbraith- 
ians favored expenditure expansion. 
Business groups favored tax reduction. 
The Treasury was bent on tax reform 
and felt it could obtain such reform 
only if the carrot of a tax reduction 
were dangled in front of the donkey of 
reform. Congressional economizers, fi- 
nally, insisted on expenditure reduction 
as a price for a tax decrease. The de- 
velopment of consensus in the early 
1960’s was an arduous process that re- 
quired three years to achieve. In the 
light of that experience, we should have 
realized that fiscal fine-tuning is not 
feasible under our present system of 
government. The success which at- 
tended the tax reduction was so drama- 
tic, however, that in the full flush of vic- 
tory there remained little space for a 
dispassionate analysis of what had 
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actually transpired. Such an analysis 
would have disclosed that the three-year 
delay in lowering taxes had cost us mil- 
lions of jobs as well as billions of dollars 
of potentially useful output. Neverthe- 
less, we look back on the early 1960’s as 
a period of successful policy, if for no 
other reason than that these years were 
marked by an orderly, if slow, march 
toward full employment. 

In mid-1965 the President and the 
Department of Defense forgot to tell 
the public or their economic advisers 
that the war in Vietnam was being 
escalated and that this would involve 
a substantial increase in federal spend- 
ing. The Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, through little fault of its own, 
momentarily had its pants down, and 
could not begin pressuring the President 
to seek a fiscal offset to these mounting 
expenditures which were coming at a 
time when the economy was already at 
full employment. Nevertheless, by early 
1966 the Council had regained its com- 
posure and began, privately and per- 
sistently, to urge the President to raise 
taxes. 


Guns and Butter 


The President resisted this advice dur- 
ing 1966, preferring to mouth buncombe 
about the’ simultaneous availability of 
additional guns and butter. He did fi- 
nally ask the Congress to raise taxes in 
his economic message of January 1967. 
But, coming at a time when his advisers 
correctly predicted impending sluggish- 
ness in the economy, he asked that the 
surcharge not be put into effect until 
mid-year. 

This was a fundamental mistake. 
With final sales rising at near record 
rates in the first half of 1967, there was 
no danger whatever that a tax increase 
would have serious deflationary conse- 
quences despite the temporary pause in 
the economy due to the inventory over- 
hang. The effect of the delay was that 
when the President, in the summer of 
1967, asked for immediate passage of a 
10% surcharge, the Congress had be- 
come accustomed to a half year of slug- 
gishness, so that the case for the tax in- 
crease now had to be built entirely on a 
forecast of an impending runaway 
boom. 

Tax-writing congressmen do not trust 
economists, and they trust the forecasts 
that economists make even less. Thus, 
it was nothing doing as far as the House 
Ways and Means Committee was con- 
cerned. The surcharge, that was in- 
tended to head off the boom which 
started in mid-1967 was not passed un- 


til mid-1968 when the boom had pretty 
well expired of its own weight and when 
inflation could no longer be controlled 
without bringing about a recession. 

Now that we have Keynesian policies 
at work to combat our inflations and re- 
cessions, we really ought to wonder if 
we have not unleashed a Pandora’s box 
of evils. If the St. Louis Fed’s calcula- 
tions are at all reliable, they imply that 
during fiscal year 1971 GNP will be 
about $50 billion below its potential and 
the unemployment rate can be expected 
to move beyond 5 percent. 


The Present Approach 


The contemporary approach to in- 
flation control, as advocated by admin- 
istration economists as well as former 
Chairmen of the Council of Economic 
Advisers Heller and Okun, seems totally 
lacking in anything new, positive, or 
imaginative. The conventional wisdom, 
in the form of a paraphrase, runs 
roughly as follows: 

No. 1: We dislike direct controls over 
wages and prices because they produce 
inefficiencies and inequities. They repre- 
sent an infringement of personal liberty 
and they place responsibility for eco- 
nomic decisions in the hands of govern- 
ment bureaucrats. Direct controls are 
definitely out. 

No. 2: The principal means of con- 
trolling inflation is to limit the growth 
of total monetary demand. Conse- 
quently, it is necessary to pursue re- 
strictive monetary-fiscal policies during 
periods of rising prices. The effect will 
be to slow down the growth of real ac- 
tivity; this will, in turn, dampen the rate 
at which wages and prices rise. When 
business firms find it harder to make 
sales, and when labor is fearful of its 
jobs, the tendency to push for higher 
wages and prices is moderated. Shrink- 
ing profits make businessmen resistant 
to wage demands, and the threat of un- 
employment makes workers less insist- 
ent in pursuing such demands. 

No. 3: The implication of the fore- 
going policy is that inflation cannot be 
halted without an increase in unem- 
ployment. As good humanitarians, how- 
ever, we cannot tolerate unemployment 
and its evil social consequences. We 
must therefore fix things in such a way 
as to render unemployment painless. 
We must expand unemployment insur- 
ance coverage, extend the duration of 
time over which compensation can be 
drawn, and raise the level of benefits 
per unemployed person. 

Before getting to No. 4, at which 
point we will be full circle, I think it is 
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important to point out that the very 
noble and necessary policy of making 
unemployment painless is nevertheless 
in direct conflict with the policy of 
slowing down inflation by creating un- 
employment. Unemployment is sup- 
posed to be a threat that moderates 
wage demands, but if unemployment is 
not accompanied by any substantial re- 
duction in after-tax income, where is the 
threat? Obviously then, the restrictive 
policy does little more than lower the 
rate of growth of output. It cuts the 
economy off from the additional output 
that it could have been putting to use in 
eliminating poverty, alleviating the 
housing shortage, moderating the urban 
crisis, and finding the wherewithal to 
clean up our environment. 

Lest I seem reactionary, let me state 
that there is nothing more important 
than policies that reduce the pain and 
indignity of unemployment. Unemploy- 
ment is loathsome. However, the poli- 
cies that restrict demand and increase 
involuntary idleness in the name of 
price stability are even more loathe- 
some. Unfortunately, we are stuck with 
such policies as long as we refuse to 
consider the use of other instruments. 
The liberal economist realizes this, but 
what he has to offer is not very satis- 
factory. To prove the point, here is No. 
4. 

No. 4: In view of Nos. 1 and 3 
above, it is evident that we need a sup- 
plementary policy tool that will provide 
a more favorable trade-off between un- 
employment and inflation. Since we 
cannot abide direct controls, let us 
resurrect some voluntary wage-price 
guideposts. Perhaps then, if we cannot 
manage the economy effectively with 
other tools, we can at least bring about 
a certain degree of numbness by re- 
sorting to an open-mouth policy. 


The Inflation Problem 


The fact that the liberal economist 
has little to offer except the discredited 
device of guideposts reveals the bank- 
ruptcy of his position. He forgets to 
mention that voluntary restraints, if 
they work, carry with them all of the 
difficulties associated with direct con- 
trols—misallocation, inequity and in- 
efficiency. The chances are, however, 
that they will not work at all because 
they place a high premium on non-com- 
pliance. Under direct controls non- 
compliance is also rewarded; but at 
least there is legal recourse available to 
punish the offenders. 

None of this, admittedly, solves the 
problem of what to do about inflation. 
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To cut the problem down to size we 
must recognize first that it is not true, 
as President Nixon claims, that inflation 
is harmful to most segments of society. 
Real income per capita cannot possibly 
be raised by restricting output. Studies 
have shown that poor people as a group 
gain rather than lose from inflation. 
Obviously, it is better to have some in- 
come and wealth that are being eroded 
by rising prices than not to have in- 
come or wealth in the first place. 


Reduce the Pain 


Beyond putting the menace of infla- 
tion into a proper and less emotional 
perspective, we need to seek means of 
making inflation less painful. Tradi- 
tional analysis is correct: inflation does 
create inequities, produce inefficiency; 
give rise to speculative rather than pro- 
ductive activity, distort the choice be- 
tween present and future consumption, 
and create balance of payment -prob- 
lems. The choice is usually stated as a 
contrast between full-employment at 
stable prices versus inflation that is 
somehow brought about by govern- 
mental evil-doing. The actual choice, 
however, is between the evil of unem- 
ployment and the evil of inflation. 


The most serious aspect of inflation 
is the arbitrary and inequitable redistri- 
bution of income that it produces. This 
very arbitrariness tends to stimulate ag- 
gressive requests for adjustments and 
helps to keep the inflationary spiral 
turning. Consequently, I would join a 
very small minority in proposing that we 
seek means of mitigating the distribu- 
tional effects of inflation by guarantee- 
ing to all members of society that their 
real return from economic activity not 
be allowed to deteriorate because of a 
general rise in prices. This would in- 
volve automatic cost of living escalation 
in labor contracts, in salary schedules, 
and in private and public retirement 
programs. Contracts involving fixed 
nominal values might become a thing of 
the past. Ideally, all employees and in- 
come earners, whether in private or 
public employment, would be treated 
the same way. A start in this direction 
could certainly be made by resurrecting 
the old idea of purchasing power gov- 
ernment bonds, by underwriting the real 
value of the pay of public employees, 
and by providing automatic cost of liv- 
ing adjustments in social security and 
unemployment benefits. 

Proposals of this sort have never been 
received with enthusiasm. They seem to 
concede that inflation is impossible to 


control and that it is inevitable. This is 
very much like saying that we should 
not have unemployment insurance be- 
cause to have it would be admitting that 
unemployment is a problem. More im- 
portant than this, however, is the fact 
that inflation control might be a good 
deal simpler under such schemes. 

The knowledge that aggressive bar- 
gaining is not needed to prevent a fall in 
relative income might reduce the extent 
to which the economy is subjected to ag- 
gressive tactics on the part of bargaining 
units. Second, the fact that a rise in 
consumer goods prices would be offset 
by an automatic increase in nominal 
consumer income after taxes would re- 
duce the tendency to engage in anticipa- 
tory buying, and this would, in itself, 
provide a powerful anti-inflationary 
force. This would be a force that would 
tend to right the balance between pres- 
ent and future consumption. And final- 
ly, the fact that rising prices would have 
less harmful distributional (and _politi- 
cally potent) effects might permit stabil- 
ization policy to function by providing 
moderate stimulus or restraint, as the 
situation requires, without having to be 
panicked into the whip-saw tactics of re- 
cent years. My guess is that the less up- 
tight we get about inflation, and the 
more we do to enable ourselves to live 
with it painlessly, the less of it we may 
have to tolerate. 


No Guarantee 


Nevertheless, this is only a_ guess. 
Lacking evidence to the contrary, I 
concede that the proposed changes may, 
on balance, increase the difficulty of 
reconciling full employment with a 
moderate and stable rate of inflation. 
The difficulty is that while a 3% or 4% 
annual rate of inflation may be toler- 
able and well worth the price of attain- 
ing full employment, there is no guar- 
antee that this rate is stable in the sense 
that it can be prevented from billowing 
higher. 

If we do find that we are unable to 
reconcile full employment with a stable 
rate of inflation we should consider 
whether direct controls over wages and 
prices really ought to be vetoed out of 
hand. I do not want to propose such 
measures because I do not have any es- 
timates of the relative costs and bene- 
fits of the alternatives. It bothers me 
that the economists who declare direct 
controls evil per se do not have such es- 
timates either. For the most part they 
seem to have derived their distaste for 

Continued on page 45 
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ARTISTS IN THEIR RESIDENCES / by Stewart |. Edelstein, '70 


Sam Gilliam’s paintings, flexible lik 
draperies, hang from the ceiling 
in multiple folds and configurations 
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basement for the office of writer- 

in-residence Eugene Redmond you 
can usually locate it by the sound of 
African rhythms. On entering, you see 
a variety of posters advertising black 
cultural events, books, including Black 
Rage, Autobiography of Malcolm X, 
Invisible Man, The Fire Next Time, a 
desk scattered with papers, more books, 
pamphlets, and a tape recorder. In the 
midst of all this sits Eugene Redmond, 
dashiki-clad with a small African wood- 
carving around his neck. 

This is the poet’s base of operations 
during his nine-month stay at Oberlin. 
He teaches two courses in the heritage 
of Afro-American literature and mod- 
ern Afro-American literature, has con- 
ducted a journalism workshop, and has 
taught several private reading courses. 


I you go looking in the Peters Hall 


whdiy 


Hitting 


Junior Debra Barker, who took part in 
his creative writing workshop, will have 
three of her poems published in the 
anthology, Contemporary American Ne- 
gro Poetry. When not teaching, Red- 
mond has found time to work on his 
collection of 55 poems entitled “En- 
tanglements.” One of his poems, “My 
Lai,’ appeared in the Dec. 4 Oberlin 
Review. On April 29 he gave a poetry 
reading in Finney Chapel and he has 
spoken at 28 area colleges. 

He also participated in the Black 
Thought Exchange, discussing issues 
that plague the black community locally 
and nationally. Relating his own ex- 
periences of the black community 
seemed to be especially helpful to those 
students not from the ghetto. “F gave 
them vicarious contact, helped sensitize 
them to different kinds of black experi- 
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ences,” he said. Redmond considers 
himself uniquely qualified for this be- 
cause he survived both the ghetto and 
college, which he thinks is the most rig- 
orous, disciplined aspect of the white 
world. 

He considers the knowledge and ex- 
perience of many college professors to 
be limited. “How can anyone simply 
ride through a poverty area, take a 
quick look, then tell you they under- 
stand your problems when they have 
never been poor or black?” he asks. He 
quickly points out that he doesn’t think 
such limitations are peculiar to sociol- 
ogists, for he finds a lack of apprecia- 
tion among professors and students of 
the significance of black culture. 

Eugene Redmond was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., but grew up just across the 
Mississippi in East St. Louis, Ill. After 


high school he joined the Marine Corps, 
enrolled at Southern Illinois University 
and, as a freshman, held positions on 
both the SIU student newspaper (be- 
coming editor-in-chief in his senior year) 
and the weekly East St. Louis Beacon. 
In his sophomore year he helped found 
the local Evening Voice and won recog- 
nition for exposes and editorial attacks 
on City Hall corruption and school 
board political patronage. In 1963 he 
helped establish the East St. Louis Mon- 
itor. For more than six years he was 
executive editor, and wrote the complete 
editorial page and a weekly column. 
After receiving the B.A. in English 
literature and political science from STU 
in 1964 he worked with the Metro-East 
Daily Journal and received his M.A. in 
English literature at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. Since then he has 


been teacher-counselor with Southern 
I}linois University’s Experiment in High- 
er Education and senior consultant at 
SIU’s Performing Arts Training Center. 
He has helped to establish several grass 
roots organizations such as IMPACT 
House (Innovative Methods of Progres- 
sive Action for Community Tranquil- 
ity), which functions as a recreational 
and cultural center for the area. 
Redmond finds the “peace and tran- 
quility” of Oberlin quite a change be- 
cause he is accustomed to working 18 
hours a day at various community proj- 
ects in East St. Louis. The Oberlin at- 
mosphere has allowed him to do some 
thinking and he says it has significantly 
reshaped his ideas on the world scene. 
He finds he has a “more global refer- 
ence for the=race issue; as auresultvor 
his exposure to different kinds of stu- 


Eugene Redmond (left) was 
poet-in-residcnce for the academic year. 
Tankred Dorst worked ona film and 

a play while on campus 24% months. 


dents and the Oberlin environment in 
general. In the inner city, he explains. 
the “nakedness of strife and oppression 
constantly reminds the teacher and stu- 
dent of the burden of being black.” 

He has found that black students at 
Oberlin have a wider exposure to a dif- 
ferent world, and he is pleased that 
white students, with whom he previously 
did not have contact in a relaxed setting, 
are genuinely interested in the black past 
and working with black youngsters. De- 
spite the skills and enriched background 
of many Oberlin students, he says he 
thinks they are seriously limited. “They 
haven’t had the chance for genuine par- 
ticipation in the diversity and reality 
that constitute America,” he says. “This 
makes it perfectly acceptable to be lib- 
eral in your political views when you 
don’t have any responsibility.” 

2) 


berlin was also a sharp change 
() of pace for writer-in-residence 

Tankred Dorst. If you walk 
along Forest St. beyond President Carr's 
house you pass No. 230, the temporary 
home of the German playwright. It was 
a strange feeling for him to live on this 
street which he describes as quiet, set- 
tled, and established, for his normal way 
of living is much more chaotic. But he 
enjoyed living in the home of Emeritus 
Prof. Louis Hartson, found it reminis- 
cent of his past. 


Tankred Dorst was born in Sonne- 
berg, Thuringia, in 1925, conscripted 
into the German army in 1942, gradu- 
ated from the Gymnasium in 1950 and 
thereafter studied German _ literature, 
theater, and history of art at the Univer- 
sity of Munich. While working for a 
publishing house, he joined a student 
puppet theater company and contributed 
plays to its repertoire. In 1958 and 1959 
he wrote two books evaluating his ex- 
periences with that theater. The next 
year he wrote his first full-length drama, 
“Autumnal Society,” followed by two 
one-act farces, “The Curve” and “Free- 
dom for Clemens.” His most important 
work to date is the drama “Toller” 
which deals with the short-lived and ill- 
fated experiment of the Bavarian Soviet 
Republic that was proclaimed in Munich 
in 1919. The play had an instant and 
profound impact on Germany. 


Dorst worked on a film and a play 
during his 2%4-month stay at Oberlin. 
The mixed-media play is dedicated to 
Fredrich Engels and is about anarchism. 
The film, entitled “Sand,” after the cen- 
tral character, concerns a student who 
feels compelled to kill a famous play- 
wright for political reasons. The plot of 
the story is based on a true incident 
which occurred after the Napoleonic 
wars. 


When he wasn’t writing, he spent his 
time talking with students, especially at 
German house where he ate his meals, 
lecturing to German classes, and work- 
ing with professors. In addition to pre- 
senting two public readings, he was in- 
volved in the production of his play, 
“Die Mohrin” (“The Moorish Girl’) by 
writing a shortened version of it with 
Stuart Friebert, associate professor of 
German, and attending several rehears- 
als even though he was‘ not active in the 
directing. 

While on campus he had a chance to 
attend the Mummers’ production of 
“Kiss Me Kate” March 18-21. He con- 
sidered it quite a professional perform- 
ance, and commented trait German stu- 
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dents prefer to do more serious plays. 
In general he found American and Ger- 
man students to be quite similar except 
for American students’ concern with 
problems of their own identity and the 
fact that American students read Her- 
mann Hesse, who is passe among the 
youth in Germany. 


Summing up his experience at Ober- 
lin, Dorst said he hadn’t expected to 
enjoy himself in a location away from 
a large American city. He concluded 
that Oberlin was like Arcadia. He 
greatly enjoyed his all-too-short stay. 


rtist-in-residence Sam Gilliam of- 
At students quite a different 

experience. His studio was on 
the second floor of the Art Building 
Annex and you could find him working 
among what appeared to be many multi- 
colored strips of cloth spread over old 
newspapers. On the walls were similar 
creations, hanging delicately from wires. 


These were actually studies for larger 
paintings. His work, which started in 
the abstract “minimal” idiom, moved 
into much freer forms and techniques 
to the point where he liberated the can- 
vas from the wall and even from the 
stretcher. His large paintings, flexible 
like draperies, hang from the ceiling in 
different configurations and multiple 
folds. By breaking the confines of sup- 
ports, his work is rhythmic, fluid, spon- 
taneous. His paintings work within the 
space of a room in such a way that the 
viewer actually becomes part of the 
painting. 

Born in Tupelo, Miss., in 1933, Sam 
Gilliam grew up in Louisville and re- 
ceived an M.A. in painting from the 
University of Louisville. The next year 
he moved to Washington where he 
taught art at McKinley High School 
until 1967. He was awarded a grant by 
the National Council of the Arts in 1966 
and has been an artist-fellow at the 
Washington Gallery of Modern Art 
Workshop since 1968. Gilliam is unan- 
imously accepted not only as one of the 
best black artists active today, but also 
one of the most inventive and promising 
artists in America. 


In addition to doing studies for large 
paintings, he spent his two weeks in 
Oberlin showing slides in art classes and 
responding to students’ interests at vari- 
ous levels. Trying not to influence others 
to work as he does, Gilliam’s objective 
was to help students establish processes 
of enquiry, ways of handling tradition, 
by encouraging certain tendencies, pro- 
cedures and processes of the students. 


He was impressed with the lateness of 
the Oberlin students’ artistic thought, 
considering them “basically contempo- 
rary.” His interest was to expand stu- 
dents’ interest and awareness of art as 
process. He also “took dreams out of 
students’ eyes” by giving realistic ac- 
counts of the practical aspect of art as 
business. 


Gilliam’s wife, Dorothy, had similar 
advice for those interested in journalism 
as she gave a lecture on the “History 
and Role of the Black Press in Amer- 
ica.” Mrs. Gilliam was a reporter for 
the Washington Post from 1961 to 1966 
and is now a free lance writer. She 
covers the urban scene as an interviewer 
and feature reporter on the Metromedia 
program of Station WTT in Washing- 
ton. 


Many students considered their con- 
tact with Gilliam invaluable. Senior 
Kitty Purrington said, “Contact with a 
working artist gives me some idea how 
to approach some problems of my 
work.” Junior Pete Sowiski made a 
comment which was similar to some- 
thing Gilliam had said: “It is good to 
come in contact with works of dif- 
ferent artists; but when there is contact 
with the artist himself—it’s even more 
of a good thing. By relating yourself to 
the resident artist, your work to theirs, 
you can understand things you haven't 
understood before.” He summed up the 
experience with these words: “An artist 
and his work is a growing process; this 
helps the process grow.” 


And so it was for Eugene Redmond, 
Tankred Dorst, Sam Gilliam and all the 


students who came into contact with 
them. 
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Students as Teachers: 
Education In The Community 


by Stewart |. Edelstein,'’70 


here are many notions about the 

relationship between those who 

pay a four-year visit to Oberlin 
and those who have Oberlin as a per- 
manent address. With 2,600 college 
students (a heterogeneous group) and 
7,000 non-transients, the frequent in- 
teractions yield a variety of responses. 

A college administrator states: “With 
their common origin and common her- 
itage, town and College have matured 
together, each contributing much to the 
partnership, each gaining much in re- 
turn.” 

A student writes: “Resentment of the 
College is high in the town and is recip- 
rocated (and at times originated) by the 
college students in their reactions to 
town residents.’ A shopkeeper says that 
“activities of students in the town have 
all been on the positive side,’ while 
other shopkeepers disagree. 

But one thing everyone agrees about 
is that the work college students are do- 
ing in the community to increase educa- 
tional opportunities for Oberlin’s high- 
school and grammar-school students is 
a good thing. 

Their work in the community gives 
Oberlin students the opportunity to re- 
move themselves from the college at- 
mosphere, to be involved actively with 
people of various ages and backgrounds, 
and to apply their learning and share’ 
their skills in a constructive way for 
mutual enrichment and self-fulfillment. 
While helping others, these students 
learn much about their own abilities 
and the relative importance of their 
own circumscribed world, especially an 
appreciation of their own problems in 
the context of major problems faced by 
other people. College students also be- 
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gin to understand problems of others 
and some go to the source of difficulty 
in an effort to alter the structures. 

Students, therefore, are concerned 
with both “troubles” and “issues.” Ac- 
cording to C. Wright Mills, in The So- 
ciological Imagination (N.Y.: Oxford 
University Press, 1959): “Troubles are 
personal, singular, individual. Issues are 
structural, general, pervasive.” A June 
1969 report by the National Student 
YWCA’s Commission on New Direc- 
tions adds: “When one student is hav- 
ing problems with curriculum, that’s 
trouble. When a large number of stu- 
dents find that curriculum irrelevant, 
that’s an issue. We need to be percep- 
tive about which are troubles and which 
are issues. Service is an appropriate re- 
sponse to troubles; social action is an 
appropriate response to issues.” 

Many of these town-gown activities 
are sponsored by the Oberlin College 
YMCA-YWCA under the direction of 
Michael Morse, Dorothy Holbrook, and 
Beverly Moffet. They include the tu- 
torial project, Green Acres program, 
Y’s Guys, and work with Headstart 
and retarded children. Endorsing the 
above views, Miss Moffet, executive 
secretary of the College YWCA, says: 
“We have dealt too long with troubles, 
frequently missing the issues causing 
them. It is essential to seek broad bases 
from which issues should be dealt with. 
Our stance is open and questioning of 
what needs to be done through service 
projects in our community. We are con- 
cerned about mutually beneficial pro- 
gress toward social change.” 

About 300 college students are teach- 
er aides and tutors for primary and sec- 
ondary school students in the Oberlin 
community in the Y Tutorial program. 
Teacher aides work with small groups 
in the classroom and tutor those who 
have individual problems. Many aides 
have special training for this responsi- 
bility because they have enrolled in the 
Exco course, “Practicum: Elementary 
Education in Oberlin.” Their activities 
are diverse. Junior Ray Levi, who with 
Meg Root, ’71, initiated the course, 
produced a play written and acted by 
third graders, which was presented in 
two assemblies. One was for parents, 
some of whom found themselves in the 
school for the first time this year. With 
the lowering of the effective student- 
teacher ratio, teachers can devote more 
personal attention to students. The re- 
sults in academic and attitudinal pro- 
gress indicate success of the program. 
Mrs. Dorothy Holbrook, director of 
the Y Tutorial program and Y teacher 
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aides, says she is well pleased with 
their efforts. “They are performing a 
very valuable service and learning a 
great deal. It gives them the chance to 
work with experienced teachers and ob- 
serve as Well as to try out their own 
ideas.” 

Tutors work on a one-to-one basis to 
provide companionship, enrichment, and 
a sense of worth for the student. They 
also supply academic bolstering. One 
parent noted: “My son was so confused 
because he wasn’t sure of the new 
math. He has come a long way with 
his tutor. He has gained self-confi- 
dence. We tried to drill him, but with 
his parents it’s not the same.” 

In his report one tutor stated: “My 
tutee’s grades have not improved too 
much, but she is gaining confidence and 
learning the basics better, which is what 
was holding her back.” A typical com- 
ment from a tutee is: “My tutor helped 
me understand a lot better.” Some of 
the success of this program is the result 
of the care with which tutors and tutees 
are matched, chiefly by Mrs. Holbrook 
who says: “We have refined procedures 
to the extent that we can determine 
what sort of child is likely to respond 
to tutoring. Guidance counselors at the 
junior and senior high schools consult 
with children before they receive tutor- 
ing help.’ She notes that one indication 
of the success of the tutorial program 
is the increasing demand for services 
each year. 

Another tutoring project has been 
organized under the auspices of the 
Special Opportunities Program, orig- 
inally funded by a Rockefeller Grant 
and now being continued with financial 
support from the College. With the 
motto, “Learning is Fun,” this program 
is designed to motivate junior high 
school pupils in Lorain, Elyria and 
Oberlin by providing opportunities for 
enrichment and development of skills. 
Students remain in the program until 
their freshman year in college. During 
the academic year about 25 Oberlin 
students tutor 50 students in various 
subjects. Every summer 10 College 
students serve many functions in the 
program: they supplement teaching in 
classes by tutoring individuals and 
groups, coordinate group activities out- 
side the classroom, conduct group dis- 
cussions for learning and therapy, and 
Serve as tour guides on field trips. 

Other college students are working 
through the Y on an individual basis 
with children at Green Acres, a tempor- 
ary home for county children who can’t 
live at home for various reasons, as 


members of the Big Brcther-Big Sister 
program. They try to remove the child- 
ren from the institutional atmosphere 
by providing monthly group activities, 
such as picnics, swimming and skating 
partics, and to provide friendship and 
individual attention for children who 
find themselves displaced from disinte- 
grating families. For senior Gail Haines, 
being a Big Sister provides “a chance to 
be with someone of a different age, to 
see the world in a different light, not 
being just involved in myself.” 

While working with students in 
Green Acres, students saw the inade- 
quate, dilapidated facilities of the 
building and the dehumanizing effects 
on its occupants. Students, along with 
civic leaders, are raising basic questions 
about the way the children are being 
cared for. Partly as a result of student 
effort, a large-scale campaign was suc- 
cessful in passing tax levies last year to 
increase funds for children’s services in 
Lorain county and to raise $800,000 for 
a new building. College students are 
currently holding meetings with the di- 
rector of Green Acres and the director 
of Lorain County Children’s Services to 
understand what the policies are, how 
they should be changed, and how to 
change them. 


ith the objective of presenting 
\ \ } more opportunity for younger 
children to learn from their 


environment, about 20 students are 
working in the Day Care Center run by 
the Oberlin Community Foundation and 
funded by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The center for 32 pre-school- 
ers is also partially funded by the gift of 
the 1969 graduating class. Work in the 
Day Care Center is part of a nursery 
school education course taught by soph- 
omore Mary McKinney in the Experi- 
mental College. Students in the Exco 
class discuss assigned reading, view 
films, and visit integrated day class- 
rooms in the area. They also work with 
children in the center by reading stories, 
helping with finger painting, leading 
songs, and joining in their games. Stu- 
dents in this group have conducted edu- 
cational tours of Oberlin, created toys 
out of heavy-duty cardboard and other 
materials, and have repainted the entire 
basement of First Church, where the 
Center is located. Mrs. Rebecca Wynn, 
director of the Center, says Oberlin stu- 
dents “really lifted our spirits by paint- 
ing the walls and furniture and by hav- 
ing sO much interest in the children.” 
Their only reward is the fact that the 
children love Oberlin students. 
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A similar program, operated by Head 
Start and funded by O.E.O., is sup- 
plemented by a Y project in which 30 
College students work as teacher aides 
and give individual attention to those 
who need it. This year the program is 
using the former New York Central sta- 
tion as its headquarters. According to 
Ted Wood of the Elyria Chronicle Tele- 
gram: “There is more sustained activity 
at the old railroad depot . . . than there 
was in the heyday of the passenger 
train.” Head Start has four classes of 
15 children each. For Lynne Genser, 
Y Committee Co-chairman who organ- 
ized the students working there, the ex- 
perience has provided the realization 
that “three year olds are really beauti- 
ful, spontaneous people to work with.” 

There are many other groups of Col- 
lege students working in the commun- 
ity. Students in the physical education 
department conduct weekly instruction 
for 70 children and students in the 
water safety instruction class teach 
kindergarteners how to swim. Conserva- 
tory students are sharing their knowl- 
edge and appreciation of music with 
townspeople in a variety of ways. 

The largest program in the Conserva- 
tory is the Exceptional Children Project 
in which students help some 60 re- 
tarded children discover themselves 
through music therapy. They give child- 
ren dance lessons to acquaint them with 
their bodies, various movements and 
natural rhythm. They offer instrumental 
instruction to let them express them- 
selves with their own previously un- 
known and untapped natural abilities. 
Additional therapies include listening to 
tapes, practice sessions, and singing. 
Making an instrument play can give a 
retarded child a tremendous feeling of 
confidence and adventure, an excite- 
ment not often realized. 

Related to this program is the Y- 
sponsored College Companion project 
in which College students work with re- 
tarded children in their homes, within 
the family unit. About 10 students work 
on a one-to-one basis to help create a 
healthy environment for the child. 
Sophomore Connie Axinn is working 
with an 11 year old boy who enjoys 
listening to music and playing outdoors. 
She has gained “an understanding of the 
child and how his mind works. The ex- 
perience has changed the way I look 
at things.” 

Last February, 62 children from An- 
ton Grdina Elementary School in 
Cleveland made an all-day field trip to 
the College as guests of the music edu- 
cation department of the Conservatory 
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and the Oberlin College Alliance for 
Black Culture. On arrival, the children 
went to Afro-American House for a 
demonstration of instruments and songs 
by OCABC members living in_ that 
dorm. They later attended a rehearsal 
of the Oberlin Orchestra at Finney 
Chapel, had lunch in College dining 
halls, watched an organ demonstration 
in Warner Concert Hall and went to a 
session on the dance. 
he visit was arranged by the 
school principal, Robert Heming- 
way, and the children’s music 
teacher, Miss Donna Sprunger, 67, to 
give them an opportunity to observe 
college life and meet with black college 
students and professors. 
A unique educational 


opportunity 


fp 


Students 
the basement of First Church. 


for high school students is provided by 
the Freedom School, active for the first 
time this year. The purpose of the 
school, which is co-sponsored by the 
OCABC and the city recreation com- 
mittee, is to investigate the cultural base 
from which black political and social in- 
teraction can develop, to examine prob- 
lems concerning the black community, 
and to establish direction for activating 
solutions to them. The weekly classes 
are taught by a dozen college students 
and total enrollment is about 100. 
Course offerings include black politics, 
creative writing workshop, black history 
and perspectives, and Afro-American 

dance. 
Four Lorain high school students are 
in a different kind of class funded by 
Continued on page 43 
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painted walls and repaired furniture at the Oberlin Day Care Center in 
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he week of this year’s Haskell 
Lectures, given in honor of Her- 
bert May, was “an academic event 
of the first magnitude.” It was climaxed 
by a testimonial dinner on Saturday eve- 
ning where “the vast audience was one 
in its delight to do Herb honor. One of 
the most impressive things about him is 
that he is not only a great scholar and 
teacher, but also a great human being.” 
The words were those of Prof. James 
Muilenburg, dean of American Old Tes- 
tament scholars. The sentiments were 
those of numberless Oberlin townspeo- 
ple, College and GST alumni, and other 
friends and colleagues of Herbert Gor- 
don May, Finney professor of Old Testa- 
ment languages and literature, who re- 
tires from the faculty this year after 36 
years of faithful service which has 
brought distinction to himself and to 
Oberlin. 

Prof. May came to the Oberlin fac- 
ulty after a student career at Wesleyan 
and Chicago during which his outstand- 
ing abilities not only came to the atten- 
tion of his teachers, but, because of his 
publications, also attracted the attention 
of the wider world of scholarship. 

In the early 1930’s James H. Breasted, 
at the height of his powers and in pos- 
session of almost unlimited funds for 
archaeological work, was undertaking 
his monumental excavations at Megiddo, 
the famous Canaanite-Israelite city in 
the north of Palestine. It was not sur- 
prising that Breasted, representative of 
the finest in scholarship in his genera- 
tion, should turn to the young May, who 
was to become representative of the fin- 
est in scholarship in the next generation, 
to be the Recorder of the Megiddo Ex- 
pedition. 

It was in Palestine that May was hired 
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Scholars’ Scholar, 
Gentlemen’s Gentleman 


by Oberlin. Dean Emeritus Thomas 
Graham, who retired from the GST fac- 
ulty in 1948, told a gathering of GST 
alumni on Friday evening, April 24, 
about going to the Middle East in 1934 
and his interview with Herb May. Dean 
Graham spoke of being met in Jerusa- 
lem, and of being impressed immediately 
by the graciousness of the young man 
he had come to see. 

The dean said he was somewhat less 
impressed, however, by the young man’s 
driving, or at least by the driving of 
some of the Palestinians encountered on 
the long trip northward to Megiddo. 
Two hours, 40 miles, and much conver- 
sation later, Dean Graham said he was 
almost convinced that this was his man. 
Then, as they turned westward and 
drove along the edge of the Plain of 
Esdraelon, another car veered toward 
theirs, forcing them from the road, 
across a ditch, and into a field. 

It was one of those near-misses not 
made any less frightening by the action 
of the springs under their Model A. At 
that moment, having survived this har- 
rowing experience together, the dean 
recalled, “My Presbyterian upbringing 
came to the fore and I knew that May 
and Oberlin were destined to be together 
for a long time.” And so it was. 

Herbert May has devoted his life to 
making the meaning and message of the 
Old Testament clearer to generations of 
Oberlin GST and College students. An. 
indication of his success, and a token 
of the respect and intense personal loy- 
alty he has inspired, is to be found in 
the outpouring of letters addressed to 
him on his retirement. They came from 
all over the world; about 400 were gath- 
ered by Miss Gertrude Jacob, ’29, into a 
leather-bound volume which was pre- 


by Harry Thomas Frank 
Associate Professor of Religion 


sented to Prof. May at the GST Alumni 
Reunion Dinner on April 24. Here is a 
portion of one of those letters: 


Of the hundreds of students who have 
studied under your excellent leadership, 
there is absolutely no reason why you 
should remember me! I was not one of 
your top students; I did not take Hebrew; 
nor did I marry your daughter! Never- 
theless, as one of the “masses,” I do want 
to express my deep appreciation for your 
patient, kind, sensitive treatment of stu- 
dents; and for your untiring and fruitful 
efforts to make the Old Testament “come 
alive” for us. 


May, whose door was ever open to the 
personal and scholarly concerns of his 
students, made the Scriptures “come 
alive’ far beyond his classroom. He 
built replicas of ancient games, and 
many a child in Oberlin was first intro- 
duced to the world of the Old Testa- 
ment in a unique and thoroughly enjoy- 
able way. He continued and expanded 
a tradition wherein churches, denomina- 
tions and conferences in Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois and other areas looked to 
Oberlin for scholarly resources and spir- 
itual guidance. It is with a sense of 
amazement that a relative newcomer to 
the faculty becomes aware of the role 
that Oberlin has played in the lives of 
churches and synagogues in the area. It 
is with a sense of sadness that one ob- 
serves the diminution, if not the passing, 
of this role. This is no fault of Prof. 
May, however, who over the years has 
been a positive instrument in the in- 
volvement of Oberlin with its larger 
community. 

At the same time his influence was 
being felt beyond the classroom, it was 
also reaching far beyond the north cen- 
tral United States. Provincialism has 
never been one of Herbert May’s habits 
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of mind or person. When he went to 
Palestine in August 1931 he found him- 
self in the company of a remarkable 
cadre of scholars including Sir Flinders- 
Petrie, the octogenarian English Egyp- 
tologist who latterly turned his attention 
to the Holy Land; Father L. H. Vincent 
of the Ecole Biblique, the acknowledged 
expert on the history of Jerusalem; Sir 
Leonard Woolley and M. E. L. Mallo- 
wan (Mr. Agatha Christie to you readers 
of detective mysteries) who had recently 
arrived from their excavations at Ur. 
It was at Oberlin, incidentally, that Sir 
Leonard gave the first major American 
exposition on his work at Ur, traditional 
home of Abraham. This was given in 
the Haskell Lectures for 1931-1932. 

May was but one of a number of ex- 
traordinary younger scholars who were 
to make their mark. Among others were 
Nelson Glueck, whose surface explora- 
tions of southern Palestine have changed 
not only our maps, but also our concep- 
tions of ancient life in the area; Kath- 
leen Kenyon, excavator of Jericho and 
Jerusalem, who has perfected the strati- 
graphic archaeological method into a 
science; and E. L. Sukenik, whose pion- 
eering work in the history of Palestine is 
carried on today by his son, Yigael Ya- 
din. C. C. McCown was there, and so 
were Emanuel Ben-Dor, Henry Det- 
weiler, C. N. Johns, and a galaxy of 
who’s whos to be. This was when Dor- 
othy Garrod discovered Mount Carmel 
Man and his culture. May was present 
for the event. Dominating all—even 
then—was W. F. Albright, still in his 
late 30’s, but already “The Master.” 

In this distinguished company, Her- 
bert May almost at once commanded 
attention and respect. The international 
scholarly community recognized his na- 
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tive and disciplined intellectual abilities, 
his gracious manner, firm convictions, 
and his openness to new approaches 
and to other points of view. In a com- 
munication sent to Prof. May’s testi- 
monial dinner, W. F. Albright recog- 
nized this combination of qualities that 
has characterized May’s personal and 
professional life: 


Unfortunately, these are. qualities which 
are comparatively rare among Biblical 
scholars throughout the world. The rea- 
son for this lack of flexibility among so 
many of our colleagues is clear; one of 
the basic characteristics of a theologian 
and teacher of religion (in a broad sense) 
must be his devotion to standards of 
moral and spiritual nature, which have 
little or nothing to do with scholarly in- 
quiry. As a result, the typical teacher of 
religion is inclined to pass on what he 
learned from his teacher without any 
serious attempt to subject it to independ- 
ent criticism and without any effort to 
come to terms with completely new 
points of view. I am the last person to 
criticize scholars who remain firmly at- 
tached to ideals of their youth. But, of 
course, objective scholarship cannot be 
advanced merely by ideals. It also re- 
quires willingness to learn and to work 
hard, as well as openness to new methods 
and approaches. Here Herbert May has 
excelled, and the excellence of his 
achievements may be attributed largely 
to the happy combination of willingness 
to work with openness to sound learning 
where it is objective and not merely 
imitative. 


Two major publications resulted from 
May’s residence in Palestine. One was 
Culture and Conscience, which he wrote 
in collaboration with W. C. Graham, 
one of his teachers at Chicago. This 
first was a sustained attempt to interpret 
the vast amount of archaeological ma- 
terials in Palestine in relation to the ori- 
gins and development of the religious 


Biblical scholars from all over the world 
mingled with Oberlinians at the 
testimonial for Herbert May. Photo 
shows the Rev. Richard Lewis of Elyria, 
Miss Mary Tenney, ’17, and Gerald 
Easly, one of Prof. May’s graduate 
students from Vanderbilt. 


aspects of the culture of the Hebrews. 
It is a classic. Out-of-print, in need of 
revision, it is nonetheless much sought 
after. The other publication is The Ma- 
terial Remains of the Megiddo Cult. 
Speaking on the Oberlin campus in 
April of this year, G. Ernest Wright, 
President of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research and one of the fore- 
most American archaeologists, referred 
to this work as “the finest publication to 
emanate from the Megiddo expedition, 
and a standard for subsequent publica- 
tions of a similar character.” 

May’s interests were not confined to 
culture or to archaeology. In his almost 
200 publications he has addressed him- 
self to almost every aspect of Biblical 
and Ancient Near Eastern life. More- 
over, he has won for himself an inter- 
national reputation in four areas; ar- 
chaeology, theology, cartography, and 
translation of the Scriptures. The care 
he brings to every question of scholar- 
ship is particularly noticeable in his Ox- 
ford Bible Atlas and his Abingdon Bible 
Maps which are widely used in class- 
rooms of higher learning and in count- 
less churches and synagogues in this 
country and in Europe. May has never 
envisioned his scholarly role as the pe- 
culiar property of the study or class- 
room, and he has devoted much time 
and energy to writing for church and 
other popular religious publications. 

During the 1930’s and 1940's the 
young Oberlin professor continually 
drew the trust and confidence of his 
colleagues and the intense personal loy- 
alty which is its natural by-product. 
This played a role in his being chosen 
editor of The Interpreter’s Dictionary of 
the Bible. May was faced with the task 

continued on page 31 
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The National Scene 


Reporting on a survey of college teachers 
_.. their opinions on political and educational issues 


@ Faculty Profile: What do college teachers 
think about such issues as the war in Vietnam? 
the quality of higher education? the activism of 
students? To find out, researchers for the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education have 
surveyed more than 60,000 faculty members in 
all ranks and most major disciplines. Early re- 
sults of the study suggest that faculty members as 
a group may be more conservative on educational 
matters than they are on political matters. 

On questions of national and international 
policy, says one of the researchers, faculty mem- 
bers appear to be far more liberal than the 
general population and other professional groups. 
But when their immediate self-interest is involved, 
as in the case of student demonstrations, the 
teachers exhibit a “striking and clear shift toward 
a more conservative attitude.” Consider: 


Political position % 
PESEMOr mI DEN Alter eed en eid ar ee rans ccuedeeainisteesins 47.0 
Middle of the road ................. Beek. Corel Gne 24.9 
Moderately or strongly conservative .................... 24.4 
1968 vote for President 
PALIT P ARE G Vie eee sie Glen Pec aleve ung a Uncdunadepfateren na DUEL 
Deak peo! be teen en Sk ae CR -ge oe ne a 29.8 
Wallace .... ENE oes 2 et ere Rn ON 0.8 
Side ie sa [ated (Ce ree ie a a ea ee Sere ee Zee 
BCT ele) (9) Cy oe a Og Ns HEMP URE DE Pe ere 10.5 
Position on Vietnam 
U.S. should withdraw immediately .................... 19.0 
Encourage a coalition government .................... 42.1 
Reduce commitment, prevent Communist 

TAK CDIVOR me teen ite ee Pa IR gues as rae iad 29.1 
Defeat Communists whatever the cost ................ 6.0 
View of radical student activism 
PAD BUD V Gemeente rn Paka oa oO tenets gririeaels 44.3 
DISA DDLOV Geer ere cer a Rane ec asssse aera Oro 54.1 

Dis- 

Attitudes on campus issues Agree agree 
Students who disrupt a campus should be 

suspended or expelled ..........0........00..... LO 2a 
Campus disruptions by militant students 

are a threat to academic freedom .... 80.1 17.3 
Campus rules are generally administered 

ineareasonavle: WaVse.s.ctet. ee reaeasas Lee es 
More minority-group undergraduates 

should be admitted even if it means 

relaxing academic standards ................ 41.0 56.8 
Most undergraduates are basically satis- 

fledawithts thee education srs. sse-cn Oye meas 
Undergraduate education would be im- 

proved if: 

All courses were elective .................... 19.4 77.6 

Grades were abolished ........................ 30.9 66.1 
Junior faculty members have too little 

say in running. my department .......... Sih Ts Los yy/ 
Scholarship is threatened by the prolifer- 

ation of big research centers ............ 30.2 64.3 
Faculty unions have a divisive effect on 

ACACEMIC# ITC Aces are renee sane 49.1 43.7 


[‘“No answer” not included] 


™ Departments Apart: Carnegie researchers 
have found that the opinions of college 
teachers tend to divide along departmental 
lines. Liberals predominate in the social 
sciences and the humanities, while conserv- 
atives are concentrated particularly in 


such disciplines as agriculture, physical edu- 
cation, home economics, and engineering. 
Thus, when asked what they thought of the 
emergence of radical student activism, near- 
ly three-fourths of the sociologists said they 
approved of it, but less than one-fifth of the 
teachers in agriculture said the same. 


Min Brief: President Nixon has proposed a 
‘“thoroughgoing overhaul” of federal programs 
in higher education, with major stress on aid to 
low-income students. Academic leaders have 
reacted caustically, predicting a growing burden 
on other students, private colleges... 

A constitutional challenge to the concept of 
federal grants for church-related colleges has 
been rejected by a U.S. district court: “We find 
no conflict between preservation of religious 
freedom and provision for higher education.” The 
plaintiffs, 15 taxpayers, will appeal .. . 

College and university governing boards are 
giving greater representation to Negroes, women, 
and young people, a study by Educational Test- 
ing Service shows, but not much to students and 
faculty members .. . 

Major campus demonstrations occurred at a 
rate of about one a day in early 1970, reports 
the Urban Research Corporation. It says the 
incidents were about as violent as last year’s... . 
Consultants hired by the Michigan legislature 
have advised it not to crack down on student 
protesters... 

An activist spirit appears to be developing 
among graduate students preparing for careers in 
student personnel administration. They want the 
profession to take stands on social issues . . 

Enactment of expanded educational benefits 
for veterans is expected to bring a steady in- 
crease in their enrollment in college . . . 

Negro students have been relying heavily on 
community colleges, according to a study by the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. The 
association has been urged by minority-group 
members to help end “racism in education.” 


PREPARED FOR OUR READERS BY THE EDITORS OF THE CHRONICLE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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N. Jay Bassin, a senior geology major, 
was the only undergraduate among 66 
researchers who presented papers be- 
fore the Northeastern Section, The 
Geological Society of America, during 
February. 

His paper, “Distribution of Ice-Rafted 
Rocks in the South Pacific Determined 
from Sea-Floor Photographs,” was read 
at the fifth annual meeting of the group 
in Pittsburgh. The paper presents find- 
ings of research that Bassin began in 
January 1969, during Oberlin’s first 
Winter Term. He completed them last 
summer at the Smithsonian Institution 
Oceanographic Sorting Center. 

The work was directed by Dr. Thomas 
E. Simkin, supervisor for geology at 
the Center and co-author of Bassin’s 
paper. 

The project involved studying 7,000 
bottom photographs taken by remote 
- camera of the area between Cape Horn 
and New Zealand over a six-year period. 
Bassin made a count of cobbles and 
boulders that were not locally-derived, 
and correlated his findings with topo- 
graphic and bathymetric records of the 
same area. The method he used appears 
to be more economical and convenient 
for obtaining information about oceanic 
crustal material than taking dredge 
samples of the bottom. 

Bassin’s adviser at Oberlin is S. 
Stephen Streeter, assistant professor of 
geology, who served as chairman of the 
Pleistocene and Engineering Geology 
Section at the Pittsburgh meeting, and 
was co-author of a paper presented 
there. (“Determination of Biofacies 
through Examination of Foraminiferal 
Wall Structures—Great Bahama Bank, 
British West Indies,” with Hugh Bu- 
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Jay Bassin (right) with his adviser, 
S. Stephen Streeter, assistant 
professor of geology. 


Geologists Hear Student’s Report 
On Oceanography 


chanan of the Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Co., Pittsburgh.) 

The Bassin-Simkin paper is the most 
recent instance in the department of 
geology in which research by an under- 
graduate major has resulted in publica- 
tion. 

David Walker, °68, was co-author 
with James L. Powell, department chair- 
man, and William R. Skinner, assistant 
professor of geology, of “Whole-Rock 
Rb-Sr Age of Metasedimentary Rocks 
Below the Stillwater Complex, Mon- 
tana,” which appeared last August in 
the Geological Society of America 
Bulletin. 

David M. Hepp, 69, and Thomas P. 
Clark, °69, were co-authors with Lee R. 
High Jr., assistant professor of geology, 
and M. Dane Picard of the University 
of Utah of “Stratigraphy of Popo Agie 


Formation (Late Triassic), Uiunta 
Mountain Area, Utah and Colorado.” 
The paper was presented at the 16th 
annual field conference of the Inter- 
mountain Association Geologists and 
the Utah Geological Society last Sep- 
tember. 

Bassin’s work at the Smithsonian was 
done as a visiting research student under 
a grant to its Oceanographic Sorting 
Center from the National Science’ 
Foundation. In previous summers he 
worked on research vessels of the U.S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in the North 
and South Atlantic and in the Carib- 
bean. He hopes to pursue his career in- 
terest in oceanography after graduation. 

Jay is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Jules 
Bassin of Switzerland. His 
father is deputy chief of the U.S. Mis- 
sion there. 


Geneva, 
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Catalyst “~ 


Of The 
Black Lung 
Movement 


¢ 6 o laws, no work!” Coal min- 
N ers from southern West Vir- 
ginia, victims of black lung 
disease (pneumoconiosis), marched on 
the capitol in Charleston during March 
1969 with a group of “Physicians for 
the Miners’ Health and Safety,” de- 
manding revision in laws affecting their 
well-being. A wildcat strike had 
bounded over the West Virginia hills 
bringing national attention to their 
plight. Craig Robinson, °66, a VISTA 
volunteer whom the Charleston Sunday 
Gazette-Mail said “easily blended in the 
mountain scenery and its ragtag inhabi- 
tants,” was the catalyst who helped 
forge this movement which aroused the 
nation’s conscience. 

Dr. I. E. Buff, father of the move- 
ment, told the Gazette Mail, “This 
young man was our vital connection be- 
tween the physicians, committee, and 
the miners. He is a rare American 
specimen.” 

Dr. Donald Rasmussen, in charge of 
the Appalachian Regional Hospital’s 
pulmonary laboratory, who stumped the 
mining fields with Dr. Buff, said: “This 
guy has done more things behind the 
scene than anybody I can think of in the 
movement. Craig was in every situa- 
tion, never runs out of energy and goes 
on all the time—and I remind you this 
guy was in on no less than three black 
lung bills.” The miners are basically 
suspicious of outsiders but “they were 
touched by his absolute modesty and 
sincerity. This guy speaks only when 
spoken to and mostly listens. He sits 
back and lets somebody take credit.” 

Ellis Bailey, a 65-year-old disabled 
miner, recalled: “This boy comes in 
and helps me out in any way he can. 
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He just drops in. He will feed chickens 
and do other chores and go away.” An- 


other miner, Charles Brooks, noted, 
“This young man gave the miners a lot 
of information they needed badly. He 
cared deeply for the welfare of the 
humble people, and the miners felt the 
same way about him.” 

Craig Robinson went to West Vir- 
ginia at a time when it was more fash- 
ionable to club a VISTA _ volunteer’s 
head than to help him. Some were jailed 
on dubious charges and others were 
beaten. The Appalachian Volunteers 
had already been driven out of southern 
West Virginia’s counties. Only a few 
diehard AV and VISTA _holdovers 
stayed in the coal fields. Craig’s first 
assignment was to get drinkable water 
for Lester, W. Va. During his stay there 
he had his first contact with the ravages 
of black lung. “I ran into human debris 
every day. You pick up a little bit all 
the time—their bitterness and helpless- 
ness—and when you live with miners, 
working and retired, you can’t help but 
listen,” he told the newspaper. 

At a Disabled Miners and Widows 
chapter meeting soon thereafter Robin- 
son saw a “pitiful group of broken men 
and destitute widows who were seeking 
the aid of sormeone with more leverage 
than they had over the process which 
had impoverished them. I told the lead- 
ers I would do what I could and began 
talking to former miners and studying 
the disease and the law.” Robinson’s 
shabby, gray four-room frame house in 
Stanaford, an old mining town, soon 
became a library on black lung. From 
studying the law and the disease Robin- 
son concluded that there was no doubt 
coal dust was killing and maiming thous- 


Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette-Mail 
photo by Frank Wilkin 


ands of men and they were being sys- 
tematically denied compensation _be- 
cause of the “insidious mating of a 
loosely worded law and a compensation 
department which saw its role as that of 
protector of the coal companies.” 

Robinson’s one-man mobile library 
began an effective run through black- 
lung country. While the Legislature was 
in session in early 1969 he became a 
traveling missionary speaking to local 
union meetings in Raleigh and other 
counties. “It was always my concern 
that miners wouldn’t know what specific 
provision they must fight for and then 
be sold out in their unguarded mo- 
ments.” 

Many miners were grievously igno- 
rant about the specifics of their de- 
mands. “They became increasingly so- 
phisticated as the session wore on and 
by the end they were informing me more 
than I was them.” 

VISTA lawyer Richard Bank, who 
worked closely with Robinson, said that 
“He was the guy who put the doctors 
into contact with what had developed to 
be their constituency. Dr. Buff was the 
one around whom the miners rallied. 
Craig was a broker, a coordinator, who 
put things together and established 
means Of communication with all miners 
groups.” 

Robinson stated simply: “I want to 
see improvements and I want to get 
involved. That’s all. I’ve learned the 


‘importance of organizing. If I want to 


be aspiring to be anything I want to be 
an organizer.” 

His final evaluation: “My part in this 
movement is really quite small. I find 
that I learned much more than I passed 


” 


on. 
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of assembling a group of experts in the- 
ology, archaeology and the other areas 
obviously related to Biblical study, as 
well as experts in botany, zoology, ge- 
ology and the like. He had to strike a 
happy balance between conservative and 
liberal points of view. “The job,” says 
Albright, “is one which I should person- 
ally never accept and one which I should 
not wish on my bitterest enemy. Yet it 
has to be done. Herbert May had done 
it, and has done it exceedingly well... 
This is undoubtedly the best English 
Bible dictionary in the world. It is far 
more practical and useful than any of 
the foreign works of this general type.” 

May performed a similar task as co- 
editor, with Bruce Metzger of Princeton 
Seminary, of the Oxford Annotated 
Bible, now in use in over 300 colleges 
and universities in the United States 
alone. This is the finest single resource 
available to a student of the Bible. It 
combines the RSV text with introduc- 
tions, notes, articles on various topics 
and maps. It is the skillfully blended 
work of many scholars. As in the case 
of the Interpreter’s Dictionary, Herbert 
May was the catalyst. The Quad at 
Oberlin was the focal point of activity 
whose results reach around the globe. 

In 1945 Prof. May was invited to join 
the Standard Bible Committee then at 
work on what became the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible. Profs. 
Albright of Johns Hopkins, J. Philip 
Hyatt of Vanderbilt, James Muilenburg 
of Union Seminary (New York), and 
Harry M. Orlinsky of Hebrew Union 
College (New York) also joined the 
committee in 1945. All these men played 
roles in the April Haskell celebration 
either through their presence or through 
written messages. All contributed, along 
with 12 other scholars, to a Festschrift 
in May’s honor. 

With characteristic loyalty and me- 
ticulousness, May threw himself into the 
work of the Bible Committee. Many of 
his colleagues in that undertaking agree 
that May’s frequent and discerning 
contributions to the deliberations con- 
stituted one of the driving forces in 
bringing the Old Testament text to pub- 
lication in 1952, six years after the New 
Testament RSV had been released. Dur- 
ing July and August 1951, May and 
Luther A. Weigle, then dean of Yale 
Divinity School and chairman -of the 
committee, worked through the heat of 
4 New Haven summer to edit the final 
typescript. 
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As early as 1954 the committee, made 
up entirely of Protestant and Jewish 
scholars, was in touch with the Catholic 
Biblical Association of Great Britain, 
and the two groups were seeking ways 
of working together. The major impetus 
toward Catholic participation came in a 
somewhat less formal way, however. 
When May and Metzger published their 
Oxford Annotated Bible in 1962 it won 
immediate acceptance by laymen, min- 
isters, and students. A number of schol- 
arly institutions promptly adopted it as 
a textbook. Among these was the Jesuit 
College of the Holy Cross in Worcester, 
Mass. In succeeding months its use 
grew rapidly in Catholic circles. Cardi- 
nal Cushing of Boston was approached 
about the possibility of his granting for- 
mal approval to the volume. After con- 


TACTIC TOWARD TIDINESS 
Several faculty members have justifiably 
complained once more about conditions 
which I brought to your attention last 
September. Upon entering rooms occu- 
pied consecutively by several classes, 
they have found the chairs in highly idio- 
syncratic arrangements and the chalk- 
boards filled with data irrelevant to their 
own class discussions. The Dean’s Of- 
fice encourages experimentation with 
seating arrangements and all manner of 
visual aids. However, instructors should 
show their colleagues the courtesy of 
leaving rooms in good order and not 
waste the class-time of their colleagues 
by imposing their own arrangements 
upon these colleagues and their classes. 

—Memo from Charles B. Teske 


Associate Dean, 
College of Arts & Sciences 


sultation with a joint Catholic-Protestant 
committee (of which Herbert May was 
a member) and several minor changes 
in the annotations and in the introduc- 
tory article to the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
the Cardinal granted his endorsement in 
the form of an imprimatur. In effect, 
for the first time since the Reformation, 
Catholics and Protestants had the same 
Scriptures, which in the Old Testament 
they shared with Jews. 

It was a momentous occurance, one 
which opened the door for continuing 
and expanded Catholic participation in 
the Standard Bible Committee itself. 
Recognizing the importance of the 
event, Pope Paul IV invested Luther 
Weigle as a Knight of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great. 

In 1966, when Weigle put aside the 
responsibilities he had carried so long 


and so well, the nominating committee 
to select a new chairman was unanimous 
in its recommendation. “Prof. May,” 
says Dean Weigle, “was a natural 
choice.” Today Prof. May presides over 
a committee no longer merely Protestant 
and Jewish, no longer almost entirely 
American. It is truly ecumenical and 
international in scope. Its work contin- 
ues unabated as the translators strive to 
be ever more faithful in rendering of the 
best text they can. 

Today Prof. May looks forward to 
retirement from Oberlin, which has been 
the object of his undivided loyalty since 
1934. A multitude of tempting teaching 
positions elsewhere was never able to 
move him. Yale, which has sought his 
services in the past, will have the priv- 
ilege of his presence next year. But for 
now he can look back over his Oberlin 
career with considerable satisfaction. 
There have been moments of difficulty, 
of course, not the least of which was 
the closing of the Graduate School of 
Theology in 1966. This was a severe 
blow to Prof. May, who was then the 
longest-serving member of the faculty. 
The wound has partly healed, however, 
because of the manner of his acceptance 
by the faculty at Vanderbilt University, 
where he has taught fall semesters since 
1966, and the enthusiastic responses of 
Oberlin undergraduates to the courses 
he has offered in the College every 
spring. Oberlin can look with pride 
upon his accomplishments, and the in- 
ternational attention he has brought to 
the institution. Probably never in the 
history of the College has there been on 
the faculty a man of such stature in his 
field. 

Three years ago the Haskell Lecture- 
ship Committee decided to expand the 
1969-1970 Series and dedicate them as 
a token of appreciation to Herbert Gor- 
don May. The Lectures took place 
April 20 through 24. Bernhard Ander- 
son of Princeton Theological Seminary 
was the main lecturer. He delivered 
four lectures under the title “Myth and 
the Biblical Tradition.” In these he 
sought with considerable skill to recon- 
struct the royal Davidic theology and to 
relate it to currents of thought popular 
in the Ancient Near East. 

John Trever of Baldwin-Wallace Col- 
lege gave an illustrated lecture on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the Qumran Com- 
munity. G. Ernest Wright of Harvard 
University spoke about the development 
of archaeological techniques and _ the 
contribution made by three outstanding 


American archaeologists. W. F. Stine- 


continued on page 40 
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Faculty Actions 

Three actions pertaining to student life 
and to faculty employment practices 
were approved by the General Faculty 
in April. 

Pending official presentation to the 
Trustees, the following changes would 
take effect this fall: 

Students will assume greater responsi- 
bility for the regulation of their social 
lives. 

A 40-year-old “anti-nepotism” rule 
prohibiting the employment of both a 
man and his wife as tenured members 
of the teaching staff will be abolished. 

The faculty will have a grievance 
committee or committees to handle al- 
leged inequities in personnel decisions 
reached by the faculty councils. 

The revised student life legislation is 
part of a restructuring of dormitory liv- 
ing and social conditions that the Stu- 
dent Life Committee (comprised of 
seven students, seven faculty members 
and three deans) has been developing 
Over recent years. 

It encourages greater involvement of 
faculty associates in dormitory sections 
and provides for increased participation 
of townspeople in the associates pro- 
gram. 


It also permits dormitory sections to 
legislate rules and to modify visiting 
hours, and makes sections responsible 
for enforcement and dealing with abuses 
and violations. 


Also planned are additional coeduca- 
tional and four-class dormitories. Das- 
comb Hall and Russian House will be 
coed dorms, Burton Hall a four-class 
dorm for women, Fairchild the only 
freshman men’s dorm, Lord-Saunders 
the only freshman women’s dorm. Rus- 
sian House will be relocated in Allen- 
croft. 


Instituted partly as a response to the 
economic depression of the 1930’s, the 


anti-nepotism rule had been applied ir- 
regularly over the years and, in practice, 
Operated to discriminate against wives. 
One effect of abolishing the rule will be 
to permit all candidates for openings to 


be judged competitively on the basis of 


their professional qualifications. 

Since the 1930 rule had been passed 
by the Prudential 
Committee, a committee of the board 
of trustees, the trustees may wish to take 


now non-existent 


official action. 

The establishment of a grievance 
committee or committees will require a 
by-laws change. This action was initi- 
ated by William F. McNaughton, assist- 
ant professor of Chinese, who this year 
was unsuccessful in appealing a College 
Faculty Council decision not to renew 
his contract. 

In arguing for a grievance committee, 
McNaughton said that had one existed, 
the publicity involving his case would 
not have been necessary. 
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Acting Dean 
Emil Danenberg, professor of piano- 
forte, has been appointed acting dean of 
Conservatory, effective July 1, for an 
indefinite period until a successor to 
Robert Fountain is named. Mr. Foun- 
tain, who became dean in 1965, has 
resigned in order to return to teaching 
and will be on leave in 1970-71. 
Danenberg joined the Oberlin faculty 
in 1944. He is currently serving his 
eleventh term on the Conservatory Fac- 
ulty Council and, in 1966-68, completed 
his fifth term on the General Faculty 
Council. In 1966-67 he represented the 
Conservatory on a six-member special 
committee appointed by trustees and the 
General Faculty to study the Educa- 
tional Program of Oberlin College 
(EPOC). 
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Acting President 


Ellsworth C. Carlson, °39, professor 
of history and acting provost, has been 
appointed acting president, effective 
July 1, to serve in that capacity until a 
new president is selected. The interim 
appointment was made by trustees at 
their spring meeting. 

Carlson has been serving as acting 
provost since last September. 


Wilson Award 


Peter G. D’Eustachio, senior biochem- 
istry major from Puerto Rico, is among 
100 seniors at American and Canadian 
colleges to be the first recipients of 
Independent Study Awards from the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation. 

The newly-inaugurated awards of 
$1,000 each are for approved projects 
of study, research or travel this summer 
or next. The winners are those students 
who ranked highest among the 1,153 
designates selected earlier in the Wood- 
row Wilson National Fellowship com- 
petition. 

The Study Award program is in- 
tended to serve the same function for 
students of the humanities and social 
sciences as the National Science Foun- 
dation grants serve for science students. 

D’Eustachio plans to begin graduate 
work this summer at The Rockefeller 
University in New York City, where he 
is one of 30 students accepted in their 
program leading to a doctorate in sci- 
ence. He has received a $2,400 award 
from the NSF and a $1,000 award from 
RU. He will undertake his study award 
| project, which will be in biology, in the 
summer of 1971. 
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Air Pollution 

In action authorizing working drawings 
and specifiactions for a $750,000 ex- 
pansion of the college heating plant, 
College trustees have moved toward al- 
leviating the problem of air pollution 
caused by the plant. 

The project will include addition of 
a pollution-controlled gas-fired boiler 
west of the present plant on Wast Lo- 
rain St. Anti-pollution devices will be 
installed on the two existing coal-fired 
boilers. Supplementary cooling equip- 
ment will be added. 

Plans call for devices to control emis- 
sion of sulphur dioxide and other chem- 
ical gases, and a new soot blower sys- 
tem, as well as a high resistance fly ash 
collector and induced draft fan for each 
coal-fired boiler. According to a re- 
cently completed engineering survey, 
the resulting pollution control will ex- 
ceed present state and national regula- 
tions for smoke control as well as more 
stringent regulations expected to be en- 
acted in the future. 

The trustees authorized the Cleveland 
engineering firm of Byers, Urban, Klug 
and Pittinger to prepare working draw- 
ings for the project. 

The new boiler, which will increase 
the steam capacity of the plant by 50 
per cent, and additional cooling equip- 
ment are needed to meet demands of 
the new gymnasium and projected new 
library. 

The heating plant project will be 
financed through a loan and amortized 
out of heating charges. The same meth- 
od was used when the present plant was 
built in 1948-49. Its amortization was 
completed last January. 


Trial Fellowship 

William J. Rich, ’70, is the recipient of 
a Rockefeller Trial Year Fellowship for 
1970-71 from The Fund for Theological 
Education of Princeton, N. J. He plans 
to do graduate work at the Yale Univer- 
sity Divinity School. 

The fellowship, one of 70 based on 
national competition, makes possible a 
trial year in an accredited theological 
institution for a student who would not 
have gone to seminary otherwise. The 
recipient also agrees to consider seri- 
ously the possibility of the ordained 
ministry as his vocation. 

Rich is a government 
president of Student Senate, a member 
of the Student Life Committee, the Re- 
ligious Concerns Committee, and a for- 
mer member of the Chapel-Vespers 
Committee. He is also a senior resident 


major, past 


in a men’s dormitory. 


New Trustee 


Oberlin College trustees have elected 
Wallace G. Anderson, °44, as acting 
trustee to fill the nine months remaining 
in the unexpired term of Ralph Bunche, 
who resigned from the board last No- 
vember. 

Bunche, undersecretary general of 
the United Nations, had served on the 
board for 29 years. 

Anderson is manager of the sales 
services division of Procter & Gamble 
Co. and lives in Cincinnati. He joined 
the firm as a salesman in 1946 and has 
served as unit sales manager in Colum- 
bus and as district sales manager in Bos- 
ton and in Cincinnati. 

A native of Cadillac, Mich., he has 
been active in alumni fund activities 
since 1955. He currently is a member 
of the policy-making committee for the 
Outlook 70 Campaign and has particular 
responsibility for the Ohio Campaign. 
He is a past president of his alumni class 
and a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Alumni Board. 

Mrs. Anderson is the former Eliza- 
beth Caldwell, °44, and two of. their 
children are enrolled at Oberlin, Susan 
completing her freshman year and 
Douglas completing his sophomore year 
after transferring to Oberlin last Sep- 
tember. 


Oberlin Quadrangle 
Vanderbilt University’s divinity school 
complex has been named the John Fred- 


erick Oberlin Divinity Quadrangle to 
“reflect in a permanent way the merger 
of Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
and Vanderbilt Divinity School,” Van 


derbilt trustees have announced 
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Trustee Dies 

Irvin E. Houck, ’24, trustee of the Col- 
lege and chairman of the trustees’ bud- 
get committee, died suddenly April 28, 
following a heart attack. See “Losses 
in the Oberlin Family.” 


Outdoor Art Works 

Robert Morris and Claes Ol!denburg, 
two young sculptors, have designed large 
outdoor works for the grounds of the 
Allen Art Museum. Both have visited 
Oberlin to choose the location and de- 
cide about the works they wanted to 
produce. 

The sculptures were commissioned by 
the museum and are, in part, gifts of the 
artists and, in part, purchased by the 
museum’s Fund for Contemporary Art. 

Morris’s work is an eight-unit struc- 
ture of expanded aluminum, five feet 
high and of a total length and width of 
30% by 10% feet. It is now installed on 
the lawn north of the museum. 

Oldenburg has designed a large steel 
sculpture in the form of a “Three-Way 
Plug,” which will be installed by the end 
of this year on the lawn at the northwest 
corner of the museum. It is presently 
at a factory in New Haven, Conn., to be 
enlarged in steel. His first proposal for 
a monument at Oberlin was a gigantic, 
moving “Ice-Bag” of soft vinyl but, be- 
cause of technical difficulties, it was not 
realized for Oberlin. Instead, it was ex- 
ecuted for the American Pavilion at 
Expo 70 in Osaka, Japan. 


Debate Season Ends 
Canisius College of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
winner of the 1970 ‘Tournament of 
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Champions” and placed second in the 
National Championships sponsored by 
the American Forensic Association. 
Teams from Oberlin were eliminated by 
teams from Canisius in each tourna- 
ment. 

At the national event in Houston, 
Texas, Mark Arnold, ’70, and Joe Mis- 
ner, "71, lost to Canisius in the octa- 
finals to place ninth, after compiling a 
5-3 win-loss record in the preliminary 
rounds. 

Misner and Sallie Birket defeated the 
Naval Academy in the octafinals at the 
Tournament of Champions and lost to 
Canisius in the quarter-finals. They had 
a win-loss record of 6-2 in the prelim- 
inary rounds. The tourney was held 
April 9-11 at Illinois State University in 
Normal, Ill. 

Oberlin debaters accumulated four 
first place standings during the season. 
Winning teams were Dennis Henigan- 
Sallie Birket at the University of Detroit 
in October; the four-man team of Gor- 
don Ridley-Gary Gorton and Richard 
Baker-Sallie Birket at Wayne State Uni- 
versity in November; Gary Gorton-Paul 
Zarefsky at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in January, and Mark Arnold- 
Joseph Misner at the state championship 
debate tournament at the College of 
Wooster in April. 

Top speaker awards were recorded 
by Mark Arnold at five tournaments 
and by Gary Gorton at Bowling Green. 
Arnold received his trophies at Brandeis 
and Emory universities in October, at 
the national round robin held by Mari- 
etta College in November, at Dartmouth 
University in February, and at the state 
championships in April. 


West Shore Award 


Ronald A. Copes, ’71, has received the 
Cleveland West Shore Concerts’ Award 
for 1970-71. He was described by the 
judges as “a brilliant, talented young 
violinist and a credit to his teacher and 
school.” 

He will be the eighth young artist to 
be presented by the West Shore Concerts 
organization and will perform at the 
Lakewood Civic Auditorium next Jan. 
31) 

Copes is a student of David P. Cer- 
one, associate professor of violin. As a 
sophomore he tied for second place in 
the 1969 Society for Strings auditions 
in Cleveland and received the Dean’s 
Prize in Violin from Oberlin. The prize 
recognizes a student showing the most 
talent and achievement during the first 
two years of study. 


Who Needs Rocks? 


Painting class numerals on water towers 
is for high school students. The dome 
of the observatory atop Peters Hall this 
spring carried Chinese messages. Words 
above mean “Long live Asia House,” 
but it is said that the order of the char- 
acters are an Americanized version of 
the Chinese language. 

On another portion of the dorm were 
the words “I love you,” also in Chinese. 


Essay Commended 

The entries of three university profes- 
sors of philosophy and of an Oberlin 
College senior were recently selected as 
the best philosophical essays in the 1970 
international competition sponsored by 
the Council for Philosophical Studies. 

Ronald B. Miller, ’70, of Amherst, 
N. Y., a philosophy major, received hon- 
orable mention for his essay, “Violence, 
Force and Coercion.” 

Contest rules specified that entries be 
between 6000 and 12,000 words long, 
not previously published, and of interest 
both to the educated general reader and 
those professionally concerned with 
philosophy. 

An earlier version of Miller’s essay 
had won for him the 1969 Philosophy 
Prize at Oberlin. It was his 1969 Win- 
ter Term project. When the competi- 
tion was announced, he spent last sum- 
mer and fall rewriting the paper for sub- 
mission, 

Miller served as first editor-in-chief 
of the Undergraduate Journal of Phi- 
losophy, published in Oberlin. He trans- 
ferred to Oberlin from Grinnell in 1968, 
and is a 1970-71 fellowship designate 
of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 
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New Phys Ed Setup 

Men’s and women’s physical education 
departments will be combined for the 
1970-71 academic year with Bill Tid- 
well, present chairman of the men’s de- 
partment, as chairman of the new de- 
partment. 

Tidwell, a member of the Oberlin 
staff since 1959, graduated from Kan- 
sas State Teacher’s College in 1957 af- 
ter an outstanding career as a track star 
there, turning in such times as 4:06 for 
the mile, 46.9 for the 440, and 1:46.9 
for the 880. He received his master’s 
in education there in 1958 and has his 
doctorate from Columbia. 

Tidwell said combining the depart- 
ments would “afford greater opportuni- 
ties to coordinate the physical education 
programs at Oberlin and make the best 
use of staff and facilities.” 

He outlined four areas in which there 
would be specialized focus, including 
the required program, the intramural 
program, the major program, and the 
men’s varsity athletic program. In each 
of these areas there will be at least one 
and possibly more chairmen. 

The only one of these four positions 
that is currently filled is that of Director 
of Men’s Varsity Athletics to which 
Julian Smith has been named. 

Smith, the current golf and basket- 
ball coach, has earned recent recogni- 
tion as the Ohio Conference Basketball 


Smith 


Tidwell 
Coach of the Year. He will be filling 
the position that was formerly occupied 
by Lysle K. Butler, ’25, who is retiring. 

Don Hunsinger, a graduate of Musk- 
ingum who is working on his doctorate 
at Ohio State, will coach varsity tennis 
in 1971 and will probably assist with 
football. He has been an assistant in 
both sports at Capital. 

Richard Michaels, a graduate of Ohio 
State, former Big Ten swimming cham- 
pion in the backstroke, and currently a 
first lieutenant in the Army where he 
has been competing on the decathalon 
team, will be the swimming coach. 


Voice Prize Winner 

Mary Ann C. Bailey, ’71, is one of three 
winners in the national collegiate artists 
competition sponsored by the Music 
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National Association. Her 
prize for first place in voice was $1,000. 

The winners performed in a concert 
April 14 before the national meeting of 
the MTNA in Miami Beach, Fla. They 
had previously won open auditions at 
the University of Miami. 

Judges included the noted soprano 
Frances Yeend, who complimented Miss 
Bailey for her technique and promise. 

Miss Bailey, a soprano, reached the 
finals after winning the state competi- 
tion at Bowling Green, Ohio, and the re- 
gionals at Northwestern. She is a stu- 
dent of Miss Doris Mayes, assistant pro- 
fessor of singing. 


Teachers 


Faculty Notes 


President Carr will receive an honorary 
doctorate, his sixth, at Denison Univer- 
sity’s 129th annual commencement. 


* * * 


Robert Fountain, on leave during 
1970-71 after resigning as Dean of the 
Conservatory, will occupy a Distin- 
guished Professorship in the department 
of music at Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
President John W. Kneller, former Ob- 
erlin provost, has announced. The pro- 
fessorships were created by the City 
University of New York’s Board of 


Higher Education. 
* * * 


Richard Hoffmann, associate profes- 
sor of music theory and composition, 
has received a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for musical composition. He will be on 
leave in 1970-71 and will work in Ber- 
lin, primarily on his music. He will also 
make use of the Schoenberg Forschung- 
stelle (a research center) at the Stad- 
tisches Conservatorium there. Mr. Hofft- 
mann studied composition under 
Schoenberg and also served as his sec- 
retary-amanuensis from 1948 to 1951. 
He is one of four editors of the complete 
edition of Schoenberg’s work, two vol- 
umes of which have already been pub- 


lished. 


Compositions by Profs. Joseph Wood 
and Walter Aschaffenburg were pre- 
miered within days of each other in 
Cleveland and in Berea during April. 

Wood’s Double Concerto for Viola, 
Piano and Orchestra was performed by 
the Cleveland Philharmonic at the dedi- 
cation of the Metropolitan Campus of 
Cuyahoga Community College. The new 
work had been commissioned to cele- 
brate the’new CCC center. John Cox, 
who taught in the Oberlin Conservatory 
during the second semester, 1964-65, 
was viola soloist and his wife, Patricia, 
piano soloist. 

Proem for Brass and Percussion by 
Aschaffenburg, a work commissioned 
by the Baldwin-Wallace Conservatory, 
had its premiere in Kulas auditorium, 
Berea, by the Baldwin-Wallace Brass 
Choir. 


Clyde A. Holbrook, Danforth professor 
of religion, is editor of the newly-pub- 
lished third volume in *u2 Yale Edition 
of The Works of Jonathan Edwards, 
theologian and religious leader of 18th 
century New England. 

The 448-page volume, “Original Sin,” 
contains Mr. Holbrook’s comprehensive 
introduction to the Edwards treatise, 
which had been prompted by the En- 
lightenment view of man developed by 
John Taylor of Norwich, England. Ed- 
wards opposed Taylor’s view that man 
was a generally amiable, morally free 
and rational being. He felt it was in- 
consistent with the actual evil abroad in 
the world and set out to prove the in- 
herent sinfulness of man. 

The treatise on Original Sin, taken 
with Edwards’ treatise on the Freedom 
of the Will, has been accepted as the 
foundation of the type of Calvinism 
which Edwards defended against the 
rising tide of rationalistic moralism of 
the 18th century. 


* * * 


Doris Mayes, associate professor of 
singing, was soloist for the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra and Chorus, di- 
rected by Howard Boatwright, in its per- 
formance of the B-Minor Mass at Car- 
negie Hall in New York, May 14. Other 
soloists were Helen Boatwright, “39, and 
Blake Stern. 


Thurston E. (Ted) Manning, provost 
at Oberlin 1960-64 
of the physics department from 1949 to 


from and member 
1960, has been named vice president for 
research and planning at the University 
of Colorado. He had been vice presi 


dent for academic affairs 


PETERS 


Do It Themselves? 


Nearly 20 years ago, I learned that airing 
a minority viewpoint in the Oberlin press 
is not the kind of thing to be undertaken 
lightly. It is, then, with some hesitation 
that I question such a formidable spokes- 
man as Tom Boardman who, after all, has 
weathered 30 years of Scripps-Howard 
journalism and during that time publicly 
evidenced a degree of acceptability that 
won him a seat on the Oberlin board. 

IT can’t help but wonder, though, if the 
private college isn’t very much “beholden” 
to the other institutions in our society, per- 
haps even to society itself. I wonder, too, 
if the private college is “concerned exclu- 
sively,” as Mr. Boardman says, with “ap- 
plying the force of great minds to the 
problems of our times.” 

Both of these statements guarantee Mr. 
Boardman a swell of popular sentiment, 
but I wonder if, really, a private college 
isn’t doing a better job if it attempts to 
present accurately, truthfully, completely, 
and as efficiently as possible, the facts and 
truths of our society and our civilization 
in such a way as to enable its students, once 
graduates, to take issue with their society 
knowledgeably and effectively. 

I suspect that a good many students— 
teenagers—today do not want their society 
worked out by the creaky old left, but are 
simply asking us, in Churchill’s words, to 
“give us the tools, and we will finish the 
job.” 

W. R. SELMIER, 754 
Hudson, Ohio 


Percentages 


Steven Staryk had no right (March 1970) to 
resent Howard Reitz’s inaccurate version, 
but it was Staryk who introduced the sub- 
ject of the string shortage. And it must 
be proved, not assumed, that there is more 
work on weekends than week days. 

Good food, good conversation, there are 
such things but Japanese Sandman came 
out during peaceful years. In between 
there are songs people sing-along by heart, 
a subject of contents which seems to give 
us a continuous choice between the 10% 
Jewish and the 10% Irish writers. 

The ratio isn’t exactly that equational 
but a very slight discrepancy is no reason 
for 3 billion people still being on the shelf, 
Or in this country a good 90%. There’s 
something about Washington I hate. And 
don’t tell me that if hate is wrong love is 
right. I think World War II was encour- 
aged by the way people were loved and had 
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to shut up to respond way out of propor- 
tion to their numbers and money. 

I happen to like basic things we need, 
basic freedoms, without a Tin Pan Alley 
kind of psychology or plugging. I’m glad 
I was born in this country, and in New 
York where I saw more evidence of learn- 
ing enough likes of different nationalities 
because New York grew up from a free- 
dom of press, not those same Webster 
Collegiate syllables for one word sounds. 
I never liked Wilson’s idea of Germany 
according to history and literature, and 
something is wrong with the way Roose- 
velt stopped. But Roosevelt at least gave 
a Four Freedoms course to the greatest 
number, even if he hated peacetime, and 
so on, cued by news. 

JOHNNY LARGE, °35 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Edward Capps Jr. 


I was heartsick to learn of the death of 
Mr. Edward Capps. With the passing of 
this man Oberlin is the poorer, for Mr. 
Capps was the noble embodiment of so 
many superior qualities, both in intellect 
and in spirit, that his place in the College 
was unique. 

My memory would be much the poorer 
had there never been a Mr. Capps and 
Ancient Architecture. His retirement de- 
prived successive classes of students of a 
rewarding excursion into the glories of the 
past. Oberlin could have had no finer pro- 
fessor in any department, but certainly to 
extol the marvels of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, Mr. Capps was uniquely tal- 
ented. His spirit was glowing, his enthu- 
siasm unbounded and infectious, his atti- 
tude scholarly yet loving. The facts were 
enriched by his own personal understand- 
ing of the people who built those mag- 
nificient temples, sculpted those marvelous 
gods and goddesses, painted those timeless 
Greek vases. 

From his whole being radiated such a 
glow of humanity that all who came in 
contact with him were the richer for it. 
He and his lovely wife opened their home 
and hearts to all his classes, and I hope 
they realized how greatly their warm hos- 
pitality added to our years at Oberlin. His 
passing makes me realize how long ago all 
the exciting fireworks of learning actually 
took place—yet it seems like yesterday that 
I see him in his habitual stance, pulling on 
his (probably unlit) pipe, and asking earn- 
estly as we watch the eternally smiling clas- 
sical profile of the Bronze Charioteer of 


Delphi, “Isn’t that beautiful?” Mr. Capps 
was truly a great and noble spirit and he 
will be survived by the countless thousands 
of memories shared by those of us who 
love him. 

SHARON BOYER, ’62 
Brussels, Belgium 


Prices and Values 


One night I lowered a net to protect myself 
from any malaria-carrying mosquito; sur- 
rounded by my own body odor because it 
had been days since there was enough water 
for a shower; wondering if tonight was the 
night a rocket would arrive indiscriminately 
searching me out as its victim. I had just 
finished reading the March 1970 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine and of the woes of utiliz- 
ing such a high grade of paper and the ex- 
pense of the multicolored covers. 

As Oscar Wilde has said, nowadays, men 
know the price of everything and the value 
of nothing. 

SP/5 SAMUEL A. DE NUNZIO, ’65 
101st Airborne Division (Ambl) 
Vietnam 


Woops 

In the April article by Stewart I. Edelstein 
there is a glaring error. Ohio State did not 
annihilate Oberlin 128-0. 

The 1911 game with Ohio State was 
played at Oberlin and resulted in a 0-0 
score. Oberlin later defeated Case, and 
thereby won the 1911 championship, since 
Case had previously defeated Ohio State. 

In 1912 Oberlin lost to a heavy Ohio 
State team by the score of 17-23, Oberlin 
scoring the 17 points in the last five min- 
utes of play. In 1913 under the captaincy 
of “Pete” Fisher, the game was a high 
scoring affair on the part of both teams, 
but whether State outscored Oberlin or the 
reverse | am not now sure, since I had 
left college that spring. Later in that dec- 
ade I believe that Oberlin defeated State, 
under the coaching of T. Nelson Metcalf. 
Whether these were the “three more times” 
quoted from Fred Shults, I do not know; 
but in those three subsequent games there 
was no 128-0 score. 

I believe that the 1911 team was recog- 
nized as one of the best (if not the best) 
that was ever put on the gridiron by Ober- 
lin. To read that it lost a game 128-0 is as 
ridiculous as it is insulting to the members 
of the team. 

Louis A. STIMSON, °13 
Miami, Fla. 
A Messrs. Edelstein and Shults have 
checked the record book and have found 
a typographical error in Mr. Shults’ 
manuscript. The 128-0 score was in 
1916. The editor, however, apologizes 
to the 1911 team because he had reason 
to remember they were “Champions of 
Ohio.” 


Why No Dojo? 


I enjoyed “Mens Sana in Corpore Sano” and 
I am pleased to hear that Oberlin is build- 
ing a new gymnasium. I see mention of 
handball, squash, fencing and wrestling fa- 
cilities, even a sauna, but no dojo. As an 
enthusiastic judoka, I would love to see 
Oberlin offer instruction in judo to both 
men and women. 

ANNADELE LLOYD FULTON, °57 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
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YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry Gellman, ’7] 


he spring sports season was al- 
i tered much in the same way that 
campus life was altered following 
the incidents at Kent State in early May. 
The option was put to the various teams 
to decide whether they wished to con- 
tinue with their schedules or redirect 
their efforts to other areas. The reaction 
varied from team to team, with the base- 
ball players choosing to cancel the re- 
mainder of their schedule. The tennis 
and golf teams chose to proceed with 
business as usual. Lacrosse and track 
(although both elected, as teams, to con- 
tinue with their schedules) were severely 
crippled by the loss of key individuals. 
Both finished out their schedules. 


Tennis 
For the third straight year, the Obie 


netters went undefeated during their 
dual meet season. The season ended, 
however, on a rather anti-climactic note 
as the Yeomen took second place in the 
Ohio Conference tournament. 

The Obies did have twice as many in- 
dividual champions in the tourney as any 
other school. Senior Co-Captain Al 
Schonberger and junior Dave Schor re- 
peated as singles champs. The doubles 
team of Schonberger and Co-Captain 
Terry Tierney reigned in the No. | 
doubles and Schor and freshman Mike 
Dobrin captured the No. 3 doubles title. 
Through a combination of bad breaks 
and bad draws, the Yeomen scored only 
23 points. Kenyon had 26. 

A solid core of experienced players 
from this year’s team will be trying to 
keep the string going next year. Joining 
Schor and Dobrin will be junior Farzad 
Moazed and junior Dave Basken, both 
of whom have been regulars for the last 
two years. 

Lacrosse 

The lacrosse season limped to a close 
after a tremendous start as more than 
half of the team members chose to par- 
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ticipate in activities in Washington on 
the day of the Wittenberg game. Things 
never were quite the same after that. 

The laxmen won five of their first six 
contests and seemed to be getting 
stronger with every game. The victories 
included impressive wins over Kenyon 
(13-5), Michigan State (14-7), Ohio Wes- 
leyan (13-6) and Wooster (10-6), with a 
hard-fought triumph over Ohio State 
(8-6) and a heart-breaking loss at Bowl- 
ing Green (8-11). 

The break-up of the team at that 
point led to a 10-4 shellacking at the 
hands of Wittenberg and a 13-8 loss at 
Denison the following week in a game 
that was nowhere near as close as the 
score might tend to indicate. 

Coach Fred Shults, °54, got several 
outstanding individual performances 
from his charges. Senior Mike Skinner 
had a six-goal outing against Kenyon 
and a five-goal performance against 
Wesleyan. Senior Carl (Robbie) Burns 
was at his best at Michigan State where 
he netted five tallies and assisted on two 
others. 


Baseball 

In a 4-6 season cut short by a team 
decision to cancel the remainder of the 
schedule, the Obie baseball team showed 
a good deal of potential and more hit- 
ting strength than in many years. 

Paced by senio. Fred Minnear who 
led the Ohio Conference with a .485 
average, Coach Bill Grice got strong, 
if spotty, performances at the plate from 
Steve Dunn, Tom Zelenka and Greg 
Patten. The pitching was quite ade- 
quate, with Zelenka and junior Denny 
Nordquest sharing the bulk of the bur- 
den. 

After mauling Western Reserve, 17- 
10. in the opening game, Obie lost to 
Kenyon in extra innings. They bounced 
back, knocking off title-contender Hi- 


ram, 2-1, as Nordquest outdueled the 


Terriers’ Tom Kennedy, last year’s lead- 
ing pitcher in the OAC. Following a 
double loss to Capital, the Obies split a 
doubleheader with Wooster, winning 3-0 
behind the three-hit pitching of Zelenka. 
After a loss to front-running Mount 
Union, the Yeomen split another double- 
header, this time with Heidelberg, to 
wind up their shortened season. 


Track 

The track team had a relatively poor 
season, finishing with a 1-7 dual meet 
record and sending only six men to the 
OAC championships. 

The one winning effort came in the 
Opening meet ‘as the Crimson topped 
Western Reserve, 78-58. The Obies tal- 
lied ten first places. After losing a double 
dual meet to Akron and Baldwin-Wal- 
lace, the thinclads finished poorly in the 
OAC relays at Oberlin and the Great 
Lakes meet before dropping two more 
dual affairs. 

The top Yeoman performer of the 
season was weightman John Morton. He 
could always be counted on for a high 
place in the shot and discus, and he set 
the school discus record with a heave 
of 159 ft. 2 in. Fred Van Essen was a 
consistent winner in the hurdle events. 
These two, plus Fred Minnear, who 
joined the team after the baseball season 
ended, were the only Yeomen to place 
in the OAC meet. 

Morton took third in the shotput and 
second in the discus and Minnear (who 
had only a week to adapt to the new 
sport) captured sixth in the discus and 
fourth in the shot. Van Essen’s fifth 
place in the 120-yard high hurdles ac- 
counted for the other Obie points, giv- 
ing the team a total of 21, tying for 
ninth with Wooster. 


Golf 

In spite of the pre-season trip to 
North Carolina, the golf team was very 
slow to warm up this season, and it lost 
all dual meet competition and finished 
well back in all multi-team meets. 

Coach Julian Smith attributed the 
poor showing to the fact that “we just 
didn’t have the golfers this year.” — 

Only eight men tried out for the 
team, and Captain Wallace (Happy) 
Holladay was judged ineligible because 
he was a fifth-year transfer student. 

Senior Larry Price, juniors Dean 
Wright and Rob Neufeld, sophomore 
Dale Nichols, and freshmen Marty Du- 
gan and Mike Kearns all showed signs 
of brilliance, but none were very con- 
sistent, with play generally ranging be- 
tween the high-70’s and mid-80’s. 
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BOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 

by G..BCole; 18 

Scranton, Pa.: Chandler Publishing Co. 

736 pp. with bibliography and index. 

$10.50 

Prof. Cole sketches the principal theories 
which account for abnormal behavior (the 
ethical-demonic, genetic, environmentalist 
and existential and those models based on 
the concepts of habit, intrapsychic conflict, 
or disease), together with the therapies in 
use in modern clinics. It is comparative 
and critical, and relies on published data 
where possible in pointing up the pragmatic 
worth of a therapy. A unique feature is 
attention to the often neglected ideas of 
Pierre Janet, especially to his concept of 
psychological tension. “Understanding Ab- 
normal Behavior” presents divergent view- 
points using numerous case studies, dis- 
cussions of social and cultural aspects of 
abnormality, and illustrations from literary 
works. 

Since retiring as professor of psychology 
at Oberlin, Mr. Cole has been busy com- 
pleting this work, translating Janet, and 
writing books on belief, prayer, dreaming 
and character disorders. His previously 
published books are “General Psychology,” 
“Human Behavior,” and “Educational Psy- 
chology.” 

* * * 
GRETA THE STRONG 
by Donald Sobol, ’48 


New York: Follett Publishing Co., Ill. 

by Trina Schart Hyman. 158 pp. $4.95 

Chaos reigned and treachery abounded 
When King Arthur’s Round Table was dis- 
solved. Aged Sir Porthal, last of the fel- 
lowship, rode for many years in search of 
a new hero. He was incredulous to dis- 
cover that the noble soul who fulfilled all 
the requirements was an 18-year-old gir] 
who overcame her brothers at all manly 
feats and earned the right to the quest of 
Arthur’s magical sword. In her role as 
knight-errant she slays a dragon, rescues 
a damsel, and befriends a dwarf. She 
rights many wrongs, often with wit, and 
often with brawn, but always with honor, 
If Greta had not lost her heart to the noble 
Sir Evren the fulfillment of her quest 
would have been easy. But in the end, 
Greta the Strong chooses her own honor- 
able way to serve justice. 

This is the synopsis of Mr. Sobol’s 19th 
book for children. A medievalist and hu- 
morist, he has been a free-lance writer for 
14 years. 
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SOMEBODY’S ANGEL CHILD: THE STORY 
OF BESSIE SMITH 
by Carman Moore, ’56 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
119 pp. including illustrations and in- 
dex. $4.50. 

Carman Moore, a native of Lorain, 
Ohio, writes: “I am a classical music com- 
poser but also a black man and a teacher. 
More importantly, I am a lover of the 
blues. I believe that the blues is one of 
the enduring containers of artistic crea- 
tion.” This biography of the “Empress of 
the Blues” captures Bessie Smith in many 
moods, filled with “the curving melodies 
and cries of longing that rang out in road 
shows and cafes and recording studios.” 
The book includes previously-unpublished 
photographs of Bessie Smith and informa- 
tion from her husband-manager, Jack Gee, 
who had never before been interviewed. 
The biography is part of the “Women of 
America” series, consisting of stories about 
women who engaged in a wide variety of 
careers, battles and enterprises. 

* * *K 
FASHION YOUR FIGURE 
by Toni Beck (Mrs. R. B. Glatter), 
"45, and Patsy Swank 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
68 pp. with illustrations. $4.95 

A daily exercise program developed by 
Toni Beck in her School of the Dance is 
described in this book which she has writ- 
ten with freelance writer Patsy Swank. Ac- 
cording to the authors, “We wrote this 
book because we think too few women 
realize what good and beautiful body 
movement can do for their lives, their 
health and their looks.” Toni, a profes- 
sional choreographer, currently directs ex- 
ercises at “The Greenhouse,” a beauty spa 
in Texas. 

* * 
CRITICS OF THE ITALIAN WORLD 
1530-1560. 
by Paul F. Grendler, ’59 
Madison, Wis.: The University of 
Wisconsin Press. 295 pp. with illus- 
trations. $10. 

This book examines popular attitudes in 
mid-16th century Italy, a place of deep 
social and political turmoil, by  study- 
ing three poligrafi, a group of authors who 
gave voice to popular discontent. There 
are chapters describing the publishing 
world of Venice at the middle of the cen- 
tury and the diffusion of the writings of 
poligrafi throughout Italy, and later, in 


other European countries. Appendices pro- 
vide full bibliographic details of the pub- 
lished works of Lando, Franco, and Doni. 
This study should be of vital interest to 
all students of the Renaissance, of Italian 
history and literature, and of the religious 
history of this period of ferment and 
change. 

The author is associate professor of his- 
tory, specializing in the Renaissance and 
Reformation, at the University of Toronto. 


* * * 


To BE HUMAN Now 
by David O. Woodyard, ’65t 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
$2.65 
This is the study of how the Christian 
faith can be presented in contemporary 
terms, illuminated with many examples 
from current literature and events. Speak- 
ing directly to young people, Dr. Wood- 
yard, dean of chapel and assistant pro- 
fessor of religion at Denison, discusses 
what it means to be human in our time, 
how to find a viable way to speak of God, 
what is required of us as a life style, and 
what the love imperative means in our 
responsibilities and relationships. 


* * * 


THE SOUNDS OF TIME: 
WESTERN MAN & His Music 

by Nancy Wise Hess, 52 and Steph- 

anie Grauman Wolf 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 218 

pp., illustrated with index. $5.95 

This is a unique combination of history 
and music for the general reader who is 
interested not only in what was played or 
sung and who performed it, but also inter- 
ested in how and why the music was per- 
formed. 

The authors try to identify for the read- 
er changes in musical styles and fashions 
from the blaring trumpets of ancient Egypt 
to the “silent music” of John Cage. They 
explain the social and political trends of 
each period and their effect on musicians, 
their compositions and instruments. 


* * * 


THOMAS HARDY: DISTANCE AND DESIRE 
by J. Hillis Miller, °48 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
$6.95 
This third book by J. Hillis Miller is a 
study of the themes woven throughout 
Hardy’s work, primarily the motifs of dis- 
tance and desire. Placing more familiar 
works in the context of less familiar ones 
—reading novels in the context of poems 
and poems in the context of novels—the 
author’s critical approach reflects Hardy’s 
own spatialized attitude toward time. AI- 
though Miller discusses the development 
of Hardy’s work, his major concerns are 
deeper configurations of the writing which 
are consistent throughout. 
* * ok 


Mo BRADLEY AND THAILAND 
by Donald C. Lord, ’57 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co. 213 pp. with 
bibliography and index. $3.95. 

This is a biographical study of a mis- 
sionary whose impact in Thailand was so 
pervasive that his sojourn there is still re- 
ferred to as the “Bradley Era” by mission- 
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aries. Prof. Lord records Bradley’s minis- 
try and interprets his character and moti- 
vation in the context of Thai history. The 
result is as much a study of Thai-Western 
relations as of mission. 


* * * 


THE SEASON: A CANDID LOOK AT 
BROADWAY 


by William Goldman, ’52 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World. 432 pp. 


In the words of the author, “I wanted 
to write a book for those who know about 
the theater—as well as those who don’t.” 
Discussing all the plays and musicals that 
opened on Broadway during the 1967-68 
season, William Goldman describes how 
hits and flops are spawned. The book 
contains vehement opinions about the pow- 
er of directors, producers, stars, press 
agents, and critics. “I meant to do some- 
thing that was passionate. Broadway is so 
trivial it bothered me. It’s so limited, the 
world of live theater is so small.” Gold- 
man hopes his reader will have ‘“‘a reason- 
able knowledge about Broadway and why 
it works the way it does.” 


* * * 


SHADOWS IN THE VALLEY: THE STORY 
OF ONE MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR JUSTICE 


by Frank A. Kostyu, ’62t 
New York: Doubleday. $4.95 


Frank Kostyu describes with vivid detail 
the relatively neglected plight of the Rio 
Grande’s exploited fieldworkers and chron- 
icles their impotence along with their need 
for leaders such as the Rev. Edward Krue- 
ger, who devoted many years to helping 
the Mexican-American migrant workers 
in the Rio Grande Valley. Publisher’s 
Weekly considers this book “painful in its 
honesty, reassuring in its suggestion that 
all those ‘shadows in the valley’ are stirring 
at last. Kostyu’s book should be read 


seriously.” 
* * * 


A MAN OF VISION: 
FrANcis H. MCLEAN 1869-1945 
by Ralph Ormsby, °30 
New York City: Family Service Asso- 
ciation of America. 142 pp. $8.75. 


This is a biography of an early social 
work pioneer who was the first executive 
director of what is now the Family Serv- 
ice Association of America. Francis H. 
McLean visited communities throughout 
the United States, organizing family agen- 
cies modeled after the London Charity 
Organization Society. His professional pub- 
lications numbered over 150 articles, book 
reviews, pamphlets and books. 

Ralph Ormsby, after receiving a masters 
in social administration from Western Re- 
serve Univ., held positions in various pub- 
lic and voluntary family agencies in Cleve- 
Jand, Honolulu, Columbus (Ohio) and Chi- 
cago 1933-41. From 1941 to 1944 he was 
associated with Mr. McLean as a field 
representative for the Family Welfare As- 
sociation of America, after which he was 
director of the family service of St. Louis 
County. Since 1948 he has been executive 
director of Family Service of Philadelphia. 
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On May 16, William C. Parker, director 
of the Special Opportunities Program at 
Oberlin, spoke before the Women’s Club. 
in New York City. In his talk, entitled 
“Radiance from the Ghetto,” he de- 
scribed the activities of S.O.P. and eval- 
uated the success of the program. 

“An all-out attempt is made from the 
moment the students step on campus to 
instill self-assurance, pride, and a desire 
for learning,” he said. 

During the summer session about 60 
students from the greater Cleveland area 
learn about a wide variety of subjects, 
taught by experienced teachers. Parker 
described the wide curriculum, includ- 
ing biology, choral reading, studio art, 
modern dance, sports, and horseback 
riding. One of the most popular courses 
is speed reading. At the inception of 
the program the reading range was 158- 
653 words per minute. By the end of 
the course, the range was 754-4,000 
words per minute with 67% compre- 
hension. 

He also commented that teaching 
techniques are atypical of the public 
school classroom. For example, math 
is taught in many ways. Students learn 
algebra and geometry using shadows 
and anything movable as a learning 
tool; they learn trigonometry and cal- 
culus by using the computer. 

Students can keep all books used in 
the summer program plus all books they 
read. Last summer each student took 
home 32 books; some learned to read a 
novel a day in their spare time. For 
more information about S.O.P. see 
Page 24. 

* * * 

In other meetings: Herbert Henke, 
53, associate professor of music educa- 
tion, spoke April 9 at a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Club. Mr. Henke, on re- 
search status, was investigating the prob- 
lems of teaching music in inner-city 


schools. , | 
Edward S. Tobias, °52, executive di- 


rector of the Alumni Association, 
showed slides and discussed current 
campus activities April 2 before the 
Winter Park (Fla.) Alumni Club. On 
April 4 he spoke before the Suncoast 
(Fla.) Alumni Club. 


* * * 


Also on April 4, Donald R. Reich, 
dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, spoke before the alumni club of 
Northern New Jersey. His topic was 
‘Highlights of the Current Oberlin 
Scene.” 


* * * 


A panel of recent graduates discussed 
“The Current Oberlin Scene” with the 
Twin Cities Club. Suzanne Miller, ’72, 
discussed educational innovations in the 
College; Paul Berg, ’72, discussed the 
Conservatory; and Bob Tuttle, °70, as- 
sistant to the director of the Alumni 
Association, discussed student politics, 
social life and athletics. 


* * * 


A group of Oberlin students on April 
2 discussed ‘Oberlin Life, 1970” with 
members of the Northern Connecticut 
Alumni Club. Moderators were Bert 
Knauft, °42, a member of the Alumni 
Admissions Committee, and Francis 
Gray, °17, a member of the Alumni 
Board. 


x * * 


In Indianapolis April 18, Associate 
Prof. Albert J. McQueen, °52, and Asst. 
Prof. Mark L. Papworth, both of the 
department of sociology and anthro- 
pology, were speakers at a meeting of 
the Oberlin Alumni Club of Central 
Indiana. 


* * x 


On May 6, Phil Tear, ‘43, editor of 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, spoke 
before the Women’s Club in Youngs- 


town. 
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SCHOLARS’ SCHOLAK 
continued from page 31 


spring of Duke University gave an illus- 
trated lecture dealing with his excava- 
tions of underground Jerusalem. 

On Friday evening there was a dinner 
for alumni of the Graduate School of 
Theology. The Quad _ refectory 
crowded beyond capacity, and even 


Was 


more alumni came for the program fol- 
lowing dinner. The Rev. Robert Baker 
presided as Dean Graham _ presented 
Prof. May with the leather-bound vol- 
ume of letters from friends, colleagues, 
and former students. On Saturday eve- 
ning the candle-lit main dining room of 
the Oberlin Inn was the setting for the 
dinner. One hundred and 
sixty guests, a cross-section of town and 
gown, people from the area, colleagues 
of May, and College students and GST 
alumni from all over the United States 
were “one in their delight to do Herb 
honor.” 

Cantor Saul Meisels of Cleveland of- 
fered a moving introduction to his sung 
invocation in which he praised May as 
“a truly fine human being.” Thirty-five 
communications had been received from 
this country and abroad—including tele- 
phone calls from Cairo and Caracas. 
Greetings came from the Society of 
Biblical Religion, the American Acad- 
emy of Religion, and the International 
Society of Old Testament Study, based 
in the Netherlands. Sixteen of the com- 
munications were read to the gathering, 
including a moving statement from 
Father Roland de Vaux in Jerusalem 
and a very witty one from Miss Eileen 
Thornton, Oberlin College librarian. 
President Carr spoke on behalf of Ober- 
lin College, and Dean Walter Harrelson 
spoke on behalf of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Carr saluted May as a “man of 
God” and compared him to the figure 
spoken of in the Book of Ezekial. 

The Rev. George W. Anderson of 
Edinburgh University, Scotland, brought 
formal greetings from the British Old 
Testament Society, and indicated the 
debt the international scholarly commu- 
nity owes to May. Abbe Henry Cazelles 
of the Institute Catholique de Paris 
spoke in what he called “Franglais,”’ to 
correct any impression that May’s con- 
tributions were restricted to the world 
of English-speaking scholarship. Prof. 
Cazelles flew to Oberlin from Los An- 
geles, where he was lecturing, and left 
the next morning for San Francisco. 

A Festschrift was prepared in May’s 
honor. 


testimonial 


It contains 16 articles by emi- 
continued on page 47 
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BARBARA J. EASTON is teaching English 

at Kwassui Woman's Junior College in Na- 
gasaki, Japan. Her address: Kwassui Ga- 
kuin, 13 Higashi Yamate, Nagasaki, Japan 
850. 

LYNN A. HIGGINS has received a schol- 
arship to study French at Bryn Mawr. 

JACKIE LOWELL is working in Ralph 
Nader’s Center for the Study of Responsive 
Law as assistant to James Turner, Nader’s 
specialist in food. 

Since January, OLGA PODWALNY has 
been working in the press department of 
Senator Byrd of West Virginia in Washing- 
ton? bs GC. 

Mrs. Charles Prescott (DIANE BILQUIST) 
is teaching French at Tunghai University. 

LINDA TUDOR is working at the National 
American Friends Service Committee office 
as an administrative assistant and is active 
in the Philadelphia Resistance. She shares 
an apartment with Linda Wieser, ’68, at 
1008 S. 45th St., Philadelpphia 19104. 

MYRTLE V. TYUS and Ronald Butcher 
were married in Baltimore. She is now at- 
tending Johns Hopkins Univ. 


1968 


Dr. Joseph L. Bearman and MARY JOSE- 
PHINE (JODY) WISE were married March 
28 in Fairchild Chapel. Those in attendance 
included Mr. and Mrs. Charles Goldman 
(Peggy Clark, ’66), Donna Sprunger, ’67. 
Peggy Goldman was matron-of-honor. Jo- 
seph is a pediatrician at Memorial Hospital 
for Cancer and Allied Diseases in New York 
City and Jody is studying piano privately. 

SUSAN E. GARDNER hs completed her 
M.A.T. in biology at Mt. Holyoke and is 
working at the Vanderbilt University Hos- 
pital. 

TED GEST is a reporter on the night staff 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, writing pri- 
marily about race relations, housing and 
law enforcement. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Goodkind (PATRICE 
TARNOFF) have moved from San Jose, 
Calif., to Albuquerque, N. M. Bob began a 
Ph.D. program in psychology at the Univ. 
of New Mexico in February. 

Since January, Mrs. James R. Heiman 
(SHARON KENNER) has been secretary 
and administrative assistant for the Speech, 
Hearing and Language Program, Model City 
Administration, Boston, Mass. 

JOHN C. HENRETTA has a National Sci- 
ence Foundation fellowship to continue his 
graduate work in sociology at Harvard. 

Mr. and Mrs. James W. Henderson (SU- 
SAN MANNING) are the parents of Paul 
Manning Henderson, born Jan. 9. Address: 
2524 Glen Ave., Apt. 2, Merced, Calif. 95340. 

KATHLEEN KILGORE and Lt. Daniel J. 
Houton, U. S. Navy, were married last Sept. 
7. They met at Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University, where both 
received their A.M. degrees. Kathleen is a 
business and economic analyst for Har- 
bridge House, Boston. Her husband is com- 
pleting the M.A.L.D. Address: 5 Bayside 
St., Dorchester, Mass. 

LINDA WIESER is working in the admis- 
sions office of the architectural school at 


the Univ. of Pennsylvania. She had been 
teaching in a freely-structured elementary 
school which was closed down in January 
due to lack of funds. 


1967 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Barnett 
(CHERYL OWLICK) are living in Balti- 
more, Md. Cheryl began work in February 
aS a research associate at the Center for 
Research in Scientific Communication at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

W. ROBERT KORNS, a third-year student 
at Stanford School of Medicine, has been 
awarded a $1700 Smith Kline & French For- 
eign Fellowship to work for three months 
this summer at SDA Mission Hospital in 
Surat, India. 

GEORGE LILLICH is in the Army Secur- 
ity Agency, presently assigned to the Armed 
Forces School of Languages at the Presidio 
of Monterey, studying Vietnamese. Home 
address: 207 B. Alder St., Pacific Grove, 
Calif. 93950. 

EVELYN MANDAC is playing Mimi in 
“La Boheme,” which is produced by the 
Opera Society of Washington. One member 


JAMES V. PICKENS, ’69, received the 
Louise A. Saunderson Award in the 
Metropolitan Opera auditions in San 
Francisco as the most promising young 


singer. He has also been selected as 
one of 15 singers from the U.S., Europe 
and Japan to participate in the “Inter- 
national Opera Institute” in San Diego 
for the summer under the direction of 
Dr. Jan Popper. 
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JOHN PERRY, ’55, shown with Prin- 
cess Margaret and Lord Snowdon at 
the London opening of an exhibition 
of paintings by Carl Toms, is manag- 
ing director for Trafalgar Perry Ltd., 
artists’ personal management and lit- 
erary agent. 


of the society, quoted in the Washington, 
D. C. Sunday Star, said Evelyn “had people 
in tears just at rehearsal. She’s that good. 
There are lots of good opera singers, but 
Evelyn is something special.” 

RICHARD TROSCLAIR married SUE 
DAVY June 28, 1969. PAT GRAY was maid 
of honor. Address: 909 Midsouth Dr., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 37919. 

GORDON YOUNGS, who was originally 
assigned to Air Force security police train- 
ing, has been reassigned to computer pro- 
gramming. On March 31 he completed a 
seven week course in COBOL and he is now 
stationed at Bolling A.F.B., Washington, 
DC. 


1966 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Burkitt (JUDITH 
SHAFER) have moved from Ann Arbor to 
Washington, D. C., where Daniel is working 
for the Dept. of Labor and Judith is a 
medical social worker at D. C. General 
Hospital. Address: 2717 Ordway St. N.W. 

DAVID CULBERT is assistant professor 
in American diplomatic history at Yale. 

Rev. and Mrs. Frank T. Hainer (MAR- 
GARET JEAN HOUSEKEEPER) are the 
parents of Meg Melissa, born Feb. 5. Jean is 
on leave of absence from her job as claims 
representative for the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Frank is continuing his doc- 
toral studies at the Divinity school of the 
Univ. of Chicago and is minister of the 


Colonial Village Community Presbyterian 
Church in Chicago. . ; 
J. THOMAS JOHNSON and his wife 


moved to Lexington, Ky., where Tom will 
be associate state-wide minister responsible 
for youth work, camps, and inner city min- 
istries. Address: 2100 St. Teresa Drive. 
CONNIE KAPERA is a master’s degree 
candidate in the department of rehabilita- 
tion counseling at the Univ. of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee, She spent a year in India and 
taught for two years at the UWM Center 
for Peace Corps trainees. She also was a 


counselor for high school drop-outs with 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and a 
planner for the Inner City Development 


ANNE KIMBALL and Michael Poe were 
married May 9, They plan to live in Hono~- 
lulu until next winter when they will sail 
6 the mainland in a 50-foot catamaran they 
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are building. They plan to live in Colorado 
where Michael will teach skiing and Anne 
will continue folk singing. 

WAYNE LAUTENSCHLAGER is an in- 
structor in German at Western Illinois Univ. 
He had been teaching in the Bridgeport, 
Conn., inner city. 

WENDELL MEEKS will be listed in the 
1970 edition of Outstanding Young Men of 
America, which lists 5,000 men of ‘‘outstand- 
ing rank” throughout the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bob Rauzi (PENNY J. 
PRENTICE) are the parents of Robin Eliza- 
beth, born March 2. Bob is a law student 
at Ohio State and Penny spent autumn 
quarter teaching comparative literature at 
OSU. 

DICK ROISMAN married Peg Rockwell, 
67, last August in Barnesville, Ohio, in a 
Quaker ceremony in which Robert Roisman, 
68, Susan Gulick, ’67, and Joan Robin Saa- 
field, ’67, participated. Other Oberlinians 
were PETER KEMPER, JOE LEIVE, LOUISE 
ROSENCRANTZ GROSS, Joe Gross, ’67, Bar- 
bara Hirschfeld Lewin, ’67, KATHY REIKE 
LAWSON, RICHARD GREENBERG, Karen 
McGovern, '70, and Gene Epstein, ’71. Dick 
and Peg are working with a revolutionary 
collective in Astoria, Queens. 

JEFFREY S. ROSS will graduate from 
Buffalo Medical School this month and will 
intern at Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. He and his wife (Patricia Myers, 
*68) have a daughter, 3, and a son, 1. 

After spending 1969 as New York regional 
representative for the Experiment in Inter- 
national Living, WENDY SOLMSSEN was 
married to John G. Sommer Jan. 24. Since 
March they have been living in New Delhi 
where John is assistant to the representative 
of the Ford Foundation. Address c/o Ford 
Foundation, 55 Lodi Estate, New Delhi 3, 
India. 

ROBERT A. UDESKY will receive the 
doctor of medicine degree in June from 
Washington University School of Medicine. 
He will intern at Metropolitan Hospital Cen- 
ter, New York. 


1965 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. ADLER (AN- 
DREA ROSENBERG) are living in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where Bob is a trial lawyer 
for the Tax Division of the Justice Dept. 
Andy was the social worker for a children’s 
day care center until the birth of their 
daughter, Rebecca Jean, last Nov. 14. Ad- 
dress: 3600 Whitehaven Pkwy. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20007. 

Mr. and Mrs. TED BURROWES have 
adopted a son, Scott Alan, born Nov. 18, 
1969. 

CHRIS CAIRNS has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of art at Haverford College. 
He received his M.F.A. in sculpture from 
Tulane last May. 

BETTY CULVER is teaching in the Yama- 
ha Music School in Boulder, Colo., which 
opened in March. She has taught music to 
primary and pre-school age children, and 
has been a graduate teaching assistant of 
music. ; ; 

HERBERT C. MORSE III will intern in 
medicine at the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital. He is presently a fourth year student 
at Harvard Medical School. 

EDWARD SCHWARTZ will be listed in 
the 1970 edition of Outstanding Young Men 
of America, which lists about 5,000 men of 
“outstanding” rank throughout the country. 

RALPH WILLIAMS, tenor soloist with 
the U. S. Army Chorus in Washington, D. C., 
was guest artist in the Redeemer Oratorio 
Choir’s performance of “The Passion Ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew” by Howard Boat- 
wright March 25 in New Haven, Conn. 

DAVID WOODYARD’s second book, To 
Be Human Now, has been selected as a Book 
of the Month for the Religious Book Club. 


1964 ; : re 

Mrs. Edward C. Crouch Jr. (ELIZABETH 
J. GLASOW) owns and directs the new 
3eech Art Gallery in Lumberton, N. Cc. She 
plans “a continual flow of exhibits of the 
best in American art, traditional and con- 
temporary. The first exhibit was A bch 
spective and Selective Exhibit of the Works 


of Daniel Sargent Curtis and Ralph Wor- 
meley Curtis, 19th and 20th Centuries.” 

Mr. and Mrs. David J. Herman (JUDITH 
BRILL) are the parents of a daughter, 
Deborah Lynn, born Feb. 13 in Lorain, Ohio. 
The Hermans also have a son, Michael, 2. 

GARRETT K. JOHNSON is doing research 
in surface chemistry and inorganic synthesis 
at the Union Carbide Research Institute. His 
address: 35 W. 82nd St., Apt. 6B, New York, 
N. Y. 10024. 

DIVAKAR MASILAMANI has returned to 
India where he will be full professor at the 
American College at Madurai, South India, 
teaching organic chemistry He intends to 
work closely with the Shansi group there. 
Address: American College, Madurai-2, 
South India. 


Notice 


Alumni are reminded that ballots 
for the 1970 alumni trustee election 
will be mailed to all Oberlin grad- 
uates at the end of the summer. 
These ballots will contain spaces to 
make nominations for the 1971 
election. If you wish to encourage 
nominations in your own behalf or 
for another, it is suggested that you 
complete your campaign prior to 
Sept. 1. The person with the great- 
est number of nominations auto- 
matically becomes a candidate pro- 
vided that individual has at least 100 
official nominations. For further in- 
formation regarding the alumni 
election process, please write to 
Edward S. Tobias, executive direc- 
tor of the Alumni Association, Bos- 
worth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Moving? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 


Name Class 
ae Re Oe en Bad 208 
Cite iy Pane te ctactenceeere te! Pe ga re pay 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


JAMES EARL MASSEY, t, has had his 
seventh book published. It is entitled “The 
Soul Under Siege.” 

DANIEL SHER is assistant professor of 
piano at Louisiana State. Address: 1352 
Sharynwood Dr., Baton Rouge, La. 70808. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT TITTLER (ANNE 
KELSO) have a son, Andy, born Dec. 6, 
1969. Bob is assistant professor of history 
at Loyola College in Montreal. Address: 
4636 Marcil Avenue, Montreal, P.Q, Canada. 


1963 


JAMES EAST has been appointed instruc- 
tor of music at Fredonia State Teacher's 
College. He has served as instructor of 
clarinet at Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment and instructor of music-appreciation 
at Prince George’s Community College, 
Largo, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Logan Elder Jr. 
(WANDA BACHMAN) are parents of 
William III, born March 5, 1970. 

JAMES C. HICKMAN will join the biology 
department of Swarthmore for the 1970-71 
academic year. 

Mrs. Michael L. Miller (BARBARA 
SCHWARTZ) received her Ph.D. in January 
from Univ. of Missouri in intellectual his- 
tory. She is teaching in the history depart- 
ment of Utah State Univ. where her hus- 
band is studying for his Ph.D. 

THOMAS C. MOON, associate professor of 
biological sciences at California State Col- 
lege, recently presented research papers for 
the National Assn. for Research in Science 
Teaching and the National Science Teachers 
Assn. His paper was entitled, “A Study of 
Verbal Behaviour Patterns in Primary 
Grade Classrooms During Science Activ- 
ities.” 

DOUGLAS G. SPELMAN has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history at 
Bucknell Univ. and will teach in the school’s 
Center for Japanese Studies. 


1962 


WARD CROMER has been selected for in- 
clusion in the 1970 edition of Outstanding 
Young Men of America, which lists about 
5,000 men of ‘outstanding rank”’ throughout 
the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. LARRY MENCH (Noreen 
Bender, ’63) moved to Ithaca, N. Y., last 
December. Larry is assistant dean and 
director of admissions of the Arts and Sci- 
ences College at Cornell. Their son, Mark 
Lawrence, was a year old April 13. 

Richard and Sue (CROSBY) Nelson have 
a daughter, Rebecca Crosby Nelson, born 
March 30. 

WILLIAM H. SLACK is a_ laboratory 
supervisor in research chemical engineering 
for E. I. Dupont in Kinston, N. C. 

RONALD WIEGERINK, formerly assistant 
professor of special education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, has been 
named chairman of the college’s department 
of special education, 


1961 | 


Steven V. Beer, husband of BEVERLY S. 
RICHARDSON, is assistant professor of 
pliant pathology at Cornell. They have a son, 
David, 4, and daughters Rachel and Jenni- 
fer, 2. Address: 312 Eastwood Ave., Ithaca, 
Ne ye 4850), 

STEPHEN EBERHART, who studied math 
at Oberlin before switching to the Conserva- 
tory, will resume his math studies this 
summer at Wesleyan University. Steve had 
been teaching geometric drawing and chem- 
istry tor the past three years at High Mow- 
Ing school, Wilton, N. H., but a fire 
destroyed the 18th century homestead part 
of the school, leaving the new dormitories 
and classrooms untouched. Steve, who lived 
in the old tarmhouse, lost everything. He 
intends to stay at Wesleyan for the next 
year or two to finish his master’s. Address 
until mid-June: High Mowing School, Wil- 
ton, N. H. 03086. Afier July 1: c/o Summer 
Grad. School for Teachers, Wesleyan Univ., 
Middletown, Conn. 

Capt. CHARLES P. LOWRY has begun a 
Special pilot training course at Randolph 
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AFB, Tex. He will fly the T-38 Talon jet 
trainer aircraft and receive special academic 
training during the six-month course. 

DONALD C. (TOM) McKAY Jr. is an ad- 
ministrative assistant to Boston Mayor Kev- 
in H. White's Council on Aging, an agency 
which has achieved special benefit s for 
many Bostonians over 65 living on limited 
budgets. He also edits The Senior News, a 
monthly newspaper which keeps_ senior 
citizens informed of services, activities, op- 
portunities, and legislation of special inter- 
est to them. 

GLENN NITSCHKE will be listed in the 
1970 edition of Outstanding Young Men of 
America, which lists 5,000 men of ‘‘outstand- 
ing rank,” throughout the country. 

BETTY SCHWIMMER is completing her 
Ph.D. at Berkeley in French literature, 
studying Jean Cocteau. She also is active 
in a Balkan dance ensemble, Koleda, and 
plans to study music and dance in Mace- 
donia, Serbia, Croatia, and Thrace this 
summer. 

On July 1, J. MERRILL SHANKS will 
become director of the Survey Research 
Center at the Univ. of California, Berkeley. 
He will continue teaching political science 
on a part-time basis. 

Capt. and Mrs. J. A. Smith (FRANCINE 
KELLY) and their four daughters, live in 
Ankara, Turkey, where Dr. Smith is con- 
sultant radiologist for U. S. military and 
civilian missions in Greece and Turkey. In 
July the Smiths will move to Basel, Swit- 
zerland. 


1969 


ANN CHAMBERLAIN gave a piano con- 
cert of 20th century music at Town Hall in 
New York March 21. 

Mrs. Antoine Perot Jr. (RUTH M. TUR- 
NER) represented Oberlin at the inaugura- 
tion of James Edward Cheek as president 
of Howard University April 25. 

W. DONALD RANKIN plays first bassoon 
for the Rhode Island Philharmonic Orches- 
tra and is assistant professor of music at 
U.R.I. He is completing his doctorate at 
Boston Univ. 


1959 


Toni Baer, wife of JOHN E. BAER, was 
fatally injured in an automobile accident in 
the Washington, D. C. area Jan. 24. 

PETER LIEBERMAN and his wife, Rita, 
have moved to Holland for two years. Peter 
has an appointment at the Interuniversitair 
Reactor Instituut in Delft where he will be 
doing nuclear-recoil chemical research. 
Their apartment overlooks the Maas River. 
Address: Merellaan 603, Maassluis, Nether- 
lands. 

G. FREDERICK STARNER has become 
assistant professor of economics at Drew 
Univ., where he has been working prin- 
cipally in comparative economics, regional 
and urban economics, and economic statis- 
ties. 


1958 


Mr. and Mrs. WILLARD L. OPLINGER 
announce the birth of Christopher Alan on 
March 20. Bill is studying for the D.M.A. 
degree at West Virginia University. 


1956 


Jack Mendelsohn, husband of MICAELA 
KAUFMAN, has been promoted to class 4 
in the Foreign Service. He is presently as- 
signed to the American Embassy in Warsaw. 
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Mrs. Helen Seidman (HELEN McHENRY) 
and her daughter Ruthie, 7, have been at 
Kibbutz Nachal-Oz for 512 years. They've 
added Tel-Aviv-born Benya to the family 
and two little Israelis, Yehuda, 21%, and 
Rachel, 215 weeks. 

LARRY NEWLAND, founder and artistic 
director of The Opera Society of Northern 
New Jersey, produced Bizet’s “Carmen” 
last month. 


ROBERT A. COPLIN, ’42, has been 
named vice president in charge of In- 
formation Services for the American 
Stock Exchange. He had been director 
of marketing services since 1967 and 
he organized the Amex’s education 
services department. 


»- WILLIAM H. STANFORD is chief under- 

writer of the Midland Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Columbus, Ohio. He had been 
working for Lincoln National Life Insur- 
ance Co. for 13 years. 


1954 


GRETEL CHAPMAN has been promoted 
to associate professor of fine arts at Goucher 
College. 


1953 > 


HUOT FISHER has received the degree 
Doctor of Musical Arts from the Univ. of 
Arizona. 

Mrs. MEREDITH PARSONS Lillich has 
been awarded a National Endowment for 
the Humanities summer fellowship for 1970. 
She received the Ph.D. degree from Colum- 
bia University in 1969 and is an assistant 
professor in the department of fine arts at 
Syracuse Univ. 

MIKE SPERBER is a staff psychiatrist at 
McLean Hospital, division of Massachusetts 
General Hospital, and holds an appointment 
in psychiatry at Harvard Medical School. 
He wrote an article, ‘‘Camus’ The Fall: the 
Icarus Complex,’’ which appeared in the 
Autumn 1969 issue of American Imago, a 
psychoanalytical journal founded by Sig- 
mund Freud. Address: 64 Homer St., New- 
ton, Mass. 02159. 

Rene and Elinor Wadlow (ELINOR HOH- 
MAN) have a daughter, Alexa Marie Vas- 
tine, born Feb. 18 at Saint-Julien-en-Gen- 
evois, France. Their son, Justin, was born 
May 27, 1967. Rene is director of studies and 
professor of sociology at the Geneva-Africa 
Institute in Geneva, Switzerland, and Elinor 
is editor of the Institute’s journal of African 
affairs. They live in a 400-year-old house 
in the country, just over the border from 


Switzerland. Address: Le Vieux Manoir, 
Humilly par Viry (74), Haute-Savoie, 
France. 
1952 


The Rev. STUART D. McLEAN, a Presby- 
terian clergyman who teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, is Democratic chal- 
lenger for Rep. Charles S. Gubser. The Rev. 
Mr. McLean has been active in anti-war 
efforts. 
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1950 


CHARLES BLACKWELL is production 
stage manager of David Merrick’s musical, 
“Promises, Promises.” 

MARK A. HEALD, chairman of the 
physics department at Swarthmore and 
currently a visiting research fellow at the 
Princeton Univ. Plasma Physics Laboratory, 
has been promoted to full professor. 

H. WESLEY KING of the Frederick B. 
Northrup Jr. Agency, Syracuse, qualified for 
the recent Berkshire Life Insurance Co.’s 
annual leaders’ round table meeting. 

Cmdr. DAVID E. SIGWORTH, U. S. Navy, 
is commanding officer of the U.S.S. Sche- 
nectady. He recently received the Navy 
Commendation Medal for service as execu- 
tive officer of the U.S.S. Hassayampa. 

MILTON STERN has been promoted to 
full professor of music at California State 
College in Los Angeles. For the past three 
years he has been honored by the Southern 
California Interchapter Council of Sigma 
Alpha Iota, national professional music fra- 
ternity, for noteworthy achievement in the 
field of serious music. 

JOHN TOTOIU has been promoted to 
regional manager of the eastern U. S. for 
Remington Rand Office Systems, Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp. He will be responsible 
for the company’s direct and dealer opera- 
tions as far west as Cleveland. He is vice 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Club in 
Hartford, Conn. 


1949 


Mr. and Mrs. David Simonson (KAY 
WERNER) have been spending a sabbatical 
year in France in a small Burgundian vil- 
lage of medieval origin. Their three younger 
children attend the two-room village school 
while their eldest daughter lives during the 
week at a lycee in a nearby town. While in 
France they have seen Michel Bloch, 748, 
several times. In June they will return to 
5618 S. Harper, Chicago. 


1947 


DICK TEAR has become an officer of 
Baystate Computer Corp., serving 11 banks 
in the Boston area. He is in charge of all 
technical aspects of the center. Since 1968 
he had been chief of the computer program- 
ming branch for the NASA Electronics Re- 
search Center in Cambridge. 


1945 


ROBERT P. GILMAN received a masters 
of education in speech pathology and audi- 
ology from the Univ. of Colorado last 
December. 

JEANNE DORFMAN and Kirk Hollings- 
worth were married April 13 in New York. 
Mrs. Hollingsworth is an attorney with the 
New York City Housing Authority and her 
husband is a market research executive for 
Lever Brothers. 

Rev. Dr. ROBERT E. LODWICK, t, who 
served for many years as itinerant evan- 
gelist, travelling by muleback, bus truck, 
and on foot, is commission representative in 
Brazil of the Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations of the United Presby- 
terian Church. He serves as liaison officer 
between the Presbyterian Church of Brazil 
and the Presbyterian Commission in the 
U. S., with headquarters in Sao Paulo. 

Mrs. H. Chester Slocum Jr. (FRANCES E. 
WALKER) is artist-in-residence at Lincoln 
University. 

Mrs. Frank Walkley (MARGARET CUR- 
TIS) is leading the 1970 educational and 
fund-raising drive of the American Cancer 
Society for Wyoming County, New York. 


1944 

DONALD DOBAY bought the shell of a 
10-year-old Victorian house that had been 
moved to a new foundation in the center of 
New Haven by the Redevelopment Agency. 
After more than a year of work every 
evening and weekend, he and his wife have 
moved into their new old home. 
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ROBERT C. MUELLER, t, executive di- 
rector of the West Side Christian Parish in 
Oak Park, IIl., received the D.D. degree last 
June from Yanktin College. 

1s i EDMUND PLATT has been promoted 
to assistant vice president and field sales 


Pain for Security Benefit Life Insurance 
Oo. 


1943 


Rev. ALBERT B. CLEAGE Jr., t, is na- 
tional chairman and convenor of a new 
black nationalist denomination which was 
launched in April in Detroit. He expects 250 
persons, among them youth delegations 
from universities and 20 black Jewish rabbis 
from New York and Philadelphia at the 
convention of the new Black Christian Na- 
tionist Movement. 

LESLIE H. FISHEL Jr., president of Hei- 
delberg, has been appointed to the National 
Council on the Humanities, 26 member ad- 
visory group for the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 


1942 


DONALD HERDMAN, dean of Peter Sam- 
martino College of Education at Fairleigh 


Dickinson Univ., has implemented a radi- 
cally revised teacher-training program for 
nearly 2,000 education majors. He is quoted 
in the Newark Sunday Star-Ledger: “If 
we're training teachers to take jobs in the 
public schools that’s death. We have to 
train for jobs that haven’t been invented 
yet.” Dr. Herdman’s program includes 
reading to elderly people, tutoring to an 
entire family, and assisting a social worker. 


1941 


JACK KIDD, stationed in the Pentagon 
as deputy director, directorate of personnel 
planning, received the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his work on the staff of Adm. 
McCain, Commander-in-chief of the Pacific 
Fleet in Honolulu. A brigadier general, Jack 
has been selected for promotion to major 
general. 


1940 


WILLIAM L. CASH Jr., t, assistant to the 
president of the Univ. of Michigan for 
human relations affairs, is president-elect 
of the Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervision, a division of the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 


STUDENTS AS TEACHERS (Continued from Page 25) 


the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the College. Three Oberlin students are 
teaching them simple skills required for 
data processing work, such as coding 
and key punching. The information be- 
ing coded is from a 1967 survey of at- 
titudes of low income families in Lor- 
ain. Junior Phil Russell, a research 
assistant for the project, thinks that the 
experience was good for all involved: 
“Lorain students learn skills and Ober- 
lin students teach skills while both earn 
meney.” In addition, the processed re- 
sults of the survey will help Lorain 
meet the needs of its citizens. 

There are still other groups which are 
working with town students. Members 
of the Y “Contact” Group, including 
faculty, college, and high school stu- 
dents, discuss concerns relating to the 
community. Last winter they estab- 
lished a draft information center with 
offices above the Co-op Book Store. 
College students in Y’s Guys (March, 
1969 Alumni Magazine) challenge some 
40 junior high school students to be 
creative in a variety of ways, such as 
writing, acting, and working in crafts. 
The Y Achiever Clubs are loosely edu- 
cational groups in which Sth and 6th 
graders plan what they want to do, in- 
cluding flying kites, making puppets, 
playing pool in Wilder, taking trips to 
Cleveland, and cooking. 

But even the activities mentioned 
here represent only part of the interac- 
tion between Oberliri students and 
townspeople. Groups of students are 
working at the Oberlin Community 
Center, the Lorain County Rehabilita- 
tion Center, the Speech Clinic, and oth- 


er community organizations, and many 
individual students are doing volunteer 
work independent of organized College 
groups. Bill Long, ’69h, past chairman 
of the Oberlin City Council and mana- 
ger of Co-op Book Store notes that the 
contact with Oberlin students encour- 
ages many youngsters to think about 
going to college. “They find a way to 
stay in school longer, and then find a 
way to get to college,” he says. 

Robert Duncan, superintendent of 
Public Schools in Oberlin, adds: “Col- 
lege students are making a wonderful 
contribution to our public schools by 
showing an interest in students’ aca- 
demic lives and they reinforce strong 
points by taking an interest in the stu- 
dents themselves.” The overall impact 
of students’ work in the community is 
summed up by Mrs. Holbrook: “There 
has been an increasing acceptance and 
reliance on the students. They have 
made themselves quite indispensable.” 

Oberlin students involved in this 
work are not paternalistic do-gooders 
on a self-righteous crusade to solve all 
the problems of Oberlin’s public educa- 
tional system. They do not seek public 
praise. They are quietly working with 
individuals to help solve their “trou- 
bles.” In the process they find them- 
selves actively concerned about the 
structures and the “issues,” which cause 
these “troubles.” College students are 
not satisfied merely with solving indi- 
vidual, temporary problems. Eventual- 
ly, they quite possibly may help bring 
about educational reform not only in 
Oberlin but in other communities as 
well, 


1939 


GRANT F. KIBBEL will become superin- 
tendent of Boardman (Ohio) Schools July 
1 upon the retirement of Irvin J. Nisonger. 
Kib has been administrative assistant to the 
superintendent and curriculum director. He 
previously was principal of the high school. 

HOMER J. TUCKER, t, director of Urban 
Work and Community Ministries of the New 
Jersey American Baptist Convention, con- 
ducted a spring seminar an ‘Dimensions of 
Leadership” in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


1938 


E. H. WENBERG, A.M., has retired from 
the Gulf Oil Corp. after 23 years as a 
photogeologist. He plans to pursue the 
geological applications of the space photos 
taken by the astronauts as a retirement 
hobby. New address: 11675 Charter Oak Ct., 
Apt. T-1, Reston, Va. 22070. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian Yantis (ELSBETH 
WALTHER) have moved from Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, to 59 Lexington Court, Palm 
Harbor, Fla. 33563 where she is anxious to 
start working in her new studio. She had 
been teaching at Ashland College. 


1937 


MARGERY ABER, Suzuki teacher and 
resident violinist at Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity, was clinician at a recent Talent Educa- 
tion Teacher’s Workshop at the Univ. of 
Kentucky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. May (MARY 
CLEAVER) have plans to retire, she from 
teaching in June and he from banking in 
July. In October they will move to George- 
town, Exhuma, Bahamas. Their temporary 
address is 146 Sackett Road, Avon, N. Y. 
14414. 


1936 


FRANCES M. EDDY has been appointed 
by the United Church of Christ to serve for 
five years in its Near East mission head- 
quarters in Istanbul. Miss Eddy has been 
director of Christian education at Bethel 
United Church and Mt. Tabor United Church 
in Milwaukee since 1968. She will leave for 
Turkey in June. 

Dr. and Mrs. GEORGE MOLNAR (MAR- 
ION S. DREW) served 90 people ona 14- 
cent meal which they prepared ‘‘just to see 
how much variety we could get in it.’’ The 
motivation of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital physiologist and his wife was to 
test the idea that if you have only 14 cents 
you can’t have much variety. That amount 
is what some say would be provided per 
person per meal for welfare recipients 
under President Nixon’s welfare program. 
The menu, including a soda cracker-sardine- 
peanut butter canape and combination of 
soybeans and ground pork served as meat- 
loaf, showed it can be done if one has the 
know-how and imagination. 

The mother of Dr. JOHN W. WHERRY, 
Mrs. Mary Louise Wherry, died March 2 in 
Elyria. She was born in LaGrange and had 
lived in Lorain County all her life. 

D. RANSOM WHITNEY represented Ob- 
erlin at the inauguration of Thomas H. 
Langevin as president of Capital University 
March 9. 


1933 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Franz (LOIS RUS- 
SELL) are moving to Hunterdon County, 
N. J., after spending 17 years in West Ger- 
many. The move is the result of a new 
assignment for Mobile Oil- Co. 

Dr. GEORGE E. SCHMITKONS, patent 
examiner for the U. S. Patent Office, has 
been elected a Fellow of The American In- 
stitute of Chemists. 


1930 


Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT CROMIE, colum- 
nists for the Chicago Tribune, presented the 
annual Matrix Table program sponsored by 
the Greater Kansas City chapter of Theta 


44 


HERB MEINHOLD, ’31, received the 
Andrew M. Kirkpatrick 20-Year 
Award for his dedication and service 
as a lacrosse referee. The only official 
of the Lacrosse Coaches Association to 


receive this award, Herb has been 
Chief Referee for the Midwest La- 
crosse Association since 1950. 


Sigma Phi, national organization for women 
in journalism and communications, on April 
eB 


1929 


The mother of GERTRUDE JACOB, Mrs. 
Gertrude Fisher Jacob, died March 6 in the 
Welcome Nursing Home in Oberlin. 

F. Joachim Weyl, husband of MARTHA J. 
BOWDITCH, was author of an article in 
the Feb. 20 issue of Science, honoring Mina 
Rees, president of the graduate division, 
City University of New York, who is pres- 
ident-elect of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. FRANK J. WRIGHT, t, dean of the- 
ology: and philosophy at Houghton College 
for more than 30 years, was honored at an 
open house, Feb. 28 in observance of his 
90th birthday. He was also honored March 
10 during a meeting of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of the Wesleyan Church. 


1928 


The Elyria Chronicle-Telegram has edi- 
torially applauded Congressman CHARLES 
H. MOSHER (R-Ohio) for “not hesitating” 
to nominate for West Point the son of a 
former political opponent. 


1927 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON, former librarian 
and now a consultant to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, has been elected to the Special 
Libraries Assn. Hall of Fame. When pre- 
sening the award, Robert W. Gibson Jr., 
president of the association, stated: ‘‘With- 
out her encouragement and outstanding 
conributions to the profession, technical ad- 
vances in all aspects of library operation 
would have developed at a slower pace.”’ 

George Lindquist, husband of ELIZABETH 
STEVENSON, is acting president of the Uni- 
versity of Dubuque. He adds this to his 
responsibilities as mayor of Dixon, head of 
a construction firm, and active member of 
the Dixon Chamber of Commerce and char- 
itable organizations. 

JAMES V. LIPKEY has retired after 42 


years with the S. S. Kresge Co. He and Mrs. 
Lipkey may move to a warmer climate if 
they find a desirable location. Address: 716 
Anita Ave., Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich. 
48236. 


1926 


KENNETH H. ADAMS, an attorney in 
Baltimore for 35 years, is unopposed as 
Republican candidate for the second Wood 
County Common Pleas judgeship. 

L. F. (Swede) ARVIDSON, class president, 
will move in July from Toronto to Blue- 
berry Lane, New London, N. H. 03257. He 
is retiring as secretary of the Canadian de- 
partment of Traveler’s Insurance Co. 


1925 


ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, emeritus profes- 
sor of wind instruments and music educa- 
tion and director of bands, is the author of 
an article entitled ‘‘We Need a Broader Ap- 
proach to Elementary School Instrumental 
Music Study” appearing in the April issue 
of The School Musician. 


1924 


Professor Emeritus Y. P. MEI of The Univ. 
of Iowa will become president of New Asia 
College, Chinese University of Hong Kong, 
in September. The college was originated 
in 1950 by two refugee Chinese professors 
and now has an enrollment of about 2,000 
students. 


1923 


PHYLLIS HOLBROOK, after seven years’ 
work, has completed a historical index of 
Coldwater, Mich., which includes’ over 
116,000 referehces. Miss Holbrook, who re- 
tired after 28 years as assistant librarian at 
the Detroit Public Library, volunteered to 
do this research after gathering information 
for the city’s centenniel several years ago. 

LOWELL KILGORE retired from the De- 
partment of Commerce last November 
but has been recalled as a consultant in the 
executive office of President Nixon. He and 
his wife (Helen Ford, ’25) plan to move this 
summer to 126 Morgan St. in Oberlin. 


1922 


BIRDIE H. HOLLOWAY, retired professor 
of music at the University of North Car- 
olina, was honored last October when the 
music education laboratory of the School 
of Music was dedicated to her. She had 
been associated with the university since 
1935, and in 1955 she pioneered in teaching 
music via television. 


1921 


HARLAN (GOLD) METCALF represented 
the College at the inauguration of John 
Edward Corbally Jr. as president of Syra- 
cuse University April 30. 


1920 


ELIZABETH ROYCE has been named 
teacher of Sullivan County’s (N. Y.) first 
school for the physically handicapped. Miss 
Royce has extensive teaching experience 
and has pioneered in the establishment of 
special education classes. 

NEGLEY TEETERS represented Oberlin 
at the inauguration of Adolph G. Anderson 
as president of Hartwick College on April 
29. 


1917 


WILLIAM ROBERT CATTON is in Min- 
nesota working as a supply pastor. 


1916 


FREDERICK B. ARTZ, emeritus professor 
of history, received an honorary Doctor of 
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Literature degree from Carthage College in 
Kenosha, Wis. 

On a trip to Tucson last winter, GRACE 
SCHAUFFLER visited with MARIE ROGERS 
VAIL, FRANCES BROWN BEQUAERT, Jes- 
sie Butts, ‘15, and Mary Eastman Severns, 
<im 


1915 
PHILIP P. GOTT, past president of the 
Alumni Association, served as Broward 


County (Fla.) Chairman for the Douglass G. 
High Historical Oration Contest for high 
school students. The contest is sponsored 
annually by the sons of the American Revo- 
lution. Mr. Gott is historian-genealogist of 
the SAR’s Ft. Lauderdale chapter. 

HERBERT MAYER is author of ‘‘'German 
Recovery and the Marshall Plan,’ a mono- 
graph printed by Edition Atlantic Forum. 
In the foreword, Gen. Lucius D. Clay calls 
it ‘‘an important contribution to the history 
of the Marshall Plan which deserve to be 
read by those who... want to understand 
fully what were its accomplishments.” 

Dr. HOMER WHITFORD was honored 
April 12 at his former church, First Con- 
gregational, Cambridge, Mass., by a celebra- 
tion of ‘“‘Whitford Sunday.’’ All choral and 
organ numbers were his published com- 
positions. 


1912 


RAYMOND C. BOOTH has retired as sec- 
retary-manager of Tri-State Industrial As- 
sociation Ine. His address: 15 Bower Hill 
Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15228. 


1911 


Dr. J. H. NICHOLS, class president and 
emeritus director of athletics, this summer 
will observe the 60th anniversary of his 
membership on the staff of Camp Pemige- 
wassett in the White Mountains at Went- 
worth, N. H. The camp was founded in 
1908 by the late Fauver twins, Edgar and 
Edwin, both ’99, and the late Dr. Dudley B. 
Reed, '03, while they were students in med- 
ical school. Dr. Nichols joined the staff in 
1910 as a counselor and now shares director- 
ship and ownership with Alfred N. Fauver, 
’°37, and Thomas L. Reed, ’38, sons of two of 
the founders. 


1997 


The March issue of Junior College Journal 
features the contribution of LEONARD V. 
KOOS to higher education. Calling him the 
“Patriarch of the Junior College,” the article 
discusses his contribution through research, 
professional consulting, and teaching. 


KEYNESIAN RECESSION 


(Continued from Page 19) 


controls from the wholly inapplicable 
experience of World War I, and they 
never seem to bother to check out the 
relative costs of the alternatives. 
According to the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the cumulative loss of 
output which the economy suffered over 
the decade 1956 to 1965 due to failure 
to achieve full employment comes to 
$320 billion when measured in 1969 
prices. Direct controls over this period 
would also have involved economic 
costs: costs of productive and allocative 
inefficiency; costs due to the impaired 
incentives; costs of added record-keep- 
ing and bureaucratic control; and the tax 
costs of supporting a price stabilization 


MAY 1970 


agency. Nevertheless, it is hard to see 
how these costs could have come anvy- 
where near the $320 billion in lost out- 
put that resulted from our failure to at- 
tain full employment over that period. 
This $320 billion is more than one- 
third of the total production of the fully- 
employed economy of 1969. This loss 
exceeded the total expansion of our 


stock of productive capacity over the 
last three years. Over these years it 
could have financed all federal pur- 
chases, including Vietnam expenditures, 
with plenty to spare. In view of the 
enormity of the loss that results from 
stagnation, it seems we should leave no 
stone unturned in an effort to find an 
alternative solution to inflation. 


LOSSES IN TEE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


1901 


BROWN —Mrs. Robert Elliott Brown (Mabel 
Aurelia Millikan), class president, died April 
11 at the Welcome Nursing Home in Oberlin, 
where she had been a patient for about nine 
months. 

She was born in Maquoketa, Iowa, Nov. 20, 
1877, a daughter of Silas and Mary Andrews 
Millikan and a descendant of Peter Pindar 
Pease. Her father graduated from Oberlin 
in 1855, received his master’s in 1858 and 
completed the Seminary in 1859. Five of her 
brothers and sisters were alumni: Allan F., 
90; Robert A., 91; Max F., ’94; Grace, ’95, 
and Marjorie A., ’98. 

Before her marriage to her classmate in 
1904, Mrs. Brown taught at high schools in 
Huron, S.D., Los Angeles and Kingsley 
Iowa. Her husband, a Congregational min- 
ister, was called to Oberlin in 1929 to become 
the GST’s first Edward I. Bosworth profes- 
sor of practical theology and human rela- 
tions. He was a trustee of the College from 
1920 to 1929. He died in November 1938. 

As an undergraduate, Mrs. Brown was a 
member of Aelioian and president of the 
YWCA. In 1947-51 she was a member of the 
Alumni Board. She was active in the work 
of the First Church in Oberlin and held, at 
various times, high offices in the Women’s 
Missionary Society of Ohio, the Ohio Con- 
ference of Congregational Christian 
Churches, the New Haven branch of Wom- 
en’s Board of Missions, the Women’s Associ- 
ation of First Church in Waterbury, Conn.; 
Waterbury College Club, Federation of Con- 
gregational Women of Northern California, 
and Oakland Associated Charities. 

In January 1968 she was ‘“‘cover girl’ for 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine and later that 
year she flew to Los Angeles to attend 
ceremonies at CalTech honoring the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of her late brother, 
Nobel Prize physicist Robert A. Millikan. 

Mrs. Brown leaves her son, Dr. Edward S., 
299 of Northfield, Ohio, and her daughter, 
Mrs. John Tagger (Elizabeth, 42) of Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 


1905 


MEANS—Miss Anna Kyle Means died Dec. 
23, 1969, in Kentland, Ind. She was born in 
Kentland Aug. 16, 1873. She taught voice 
and piano at Wisconsin State Institution me 
the Visually Handicapped, serving as heac 


the music department from 1915 to 1940. 


of at the Mid- 


She also was director of music 


Pacific Institute in Honolulu and she studied 
piano in Berlin. She taught privately from 
1940-1964. 

Miss Means also loved painting and her 
oil of “Mt. Oberlin in Glacier Park’ has 
been displayed in the lobby of Dascomb 
Hall. In 1968 she established at Oberlin the 
Samuel A. Means Family Memorial Scholar- 
ship Fund for deserving students who are 
wholly blind. She contributed her life’s 
savings to endow the fund. 


STRONG—Anna Louise Strong (Mrs. Joel 
Shubin) died in Peking, China, March 28. 
She was born Nov. 24, 1885, in Friend, Neb., 
daughter of Sydney (’81) and Ruth Tracy 
(784) Strong. For almost half a century she 
dedicated herself to writing about Russian 
and Chinese communism. 

Making good use of U.S. passports which 
generally let her travel freely, she was de- 
scribed (Nym Wales, New Republic, April 
25, 1970) as a fellow traveler of communism, 
“an American writer above the battle, not 
engaged in any Communist Party work for 
anyone, though sympathetic, of course.” 

In 1966 Mao Tse-tung gave her a gala 80th 
birthday party. A broadeast monitored in 
Tokyo said that Chou En-lai, Kuo Mo-jo and 
other high government officials had visited 
her in a hospital. 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate, Miss Strong 
was co-editor (1905) of the first “Oberlin 
College Song Book.’’ In 1908 she became the 
youngest woman ever to receive a Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. She sub- 
sequently was a member of the Seattle 
school board, assistant editor of labor news- 
papers and a leader in the labor movement 
in Seattle. In the ’20’s she traveled to 
Poland and Russia for the American Friends 
Service Committee. Her assignment was to 
investigate conditions and report on them. 
According to Nym Wales, she liked the con- 
ditions so well that she reported them for 
the rest of her life as she “saw the construc- 
tive results and failed to see the tragedies in 
the shadows.” 

Miss Strong did her free-lance reporting 
in Russia, China, and Mexico, She regularly 
gave lecture tours in the U. S. In the ’30’s 
she organized and became associate editor 


of the Moscow Daily News, an English- 
language paper. 

In 1932 she was married to Mr. Shubin, a 
Russian who died 10 years later. In 1949 the 
Stalin regime arrested her as a spy for the 
U. S. government. She was exonerated six 


years later. She went to China in 1958 and 
in 1968 she was jailed and charged with be- 


45 


ing an “agent of American imperialism.” 

In 1962 Miss Strong wrote a letter to the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine in which she said, 
“Old age is more cherished and respected 
here than in any other land. I find work 
easier and life pleasanter than I have found 
it anywhere. The loneliness that attends 
most aging detached women in the USA is 
replaced by a pleasant group life.” 

She recalled that she had attended her 
50th reunion in Oberlin in 1955 and went to 
China in 1958 ‘‘with intent to stay a year 
and do a book.” She said she found life so 
rewarding that she had ‘stayed nearly four 
years and done four books.’ She was hop- 
ing to attend her 60th reunion in 1965 if “the 
absurd passport provisions are revised so 
that I can go and return.” 

Miss Strong had written the letter to re- 
quest that the magazine be mailed directly 
to her street address in Peking instead of 
via her agent in Zurich. “Airmail on your 
Magazine runs into money and he duly 
charges me,” she said. In 1968 Chinese offi- 
cials refused to deliver the magazine to her 
unless its address label read ‘‘Peoples Re- 
publie of China.” 


1908 


KENT—Word has been received of the death 
of Stanley Burns Kent. He was born Oct. 9, 
1886, in Toledo. A member of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, he received a masters degree in electri- 
cal engineering from Cornell and he at- 
tended New York University Law School. 

He was a telephone engineer and patent 
solicitor for Western Electric Co. in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and New York City, and a 
timber inspector in Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia and Georgia. For 30 years he 
was a patent solicitor for Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., retiring in 1951. He leaves 
a son, Dr. Louis Richard Kent, ’35. 


MORRISON—Bruce Manville Morrison died 
March 17 in Girard, Pa. He was born Dec. 
23, 1885. He was a devoted student of music 
and compiled an outstanding musical li- 
brary. An ardent supporter of public edu- 
cation, he contributed his valuable collec- 
tion of books to the Hamilton Library of 
Edinboro State College. For many years he 
was employed by the City of Erie (Pa.) 
Water Department. He leaves four cousins. 


1910 


ROBINSON—Howard N. Robinson died 
April 1, 1970. He was born March 3, 1887. 
He taught in the Laurenceville, Va., public 
schools and at Tennessee State College in 
Nashville, was a social worker for the Chi- 
cago Urban League and the Emergency Re- 
lief Commission, and was employee relations 
counselor and placement technician for the 
government. After 1948 he was a vocational 
counselor for the Cook County Welfare Ad- 
ministration in Chicago. He leaves two sons, 
Howard Jr. and Marshall. 


1911 


ARMSTRONG—May Louise Armstrong, born 
in Conneautville, Pa., Jan. 3, 1884, died Dec. 
7, 1969, in Mt. Vernon, Ohio. After teaching 
physical education in Wilmerding, Pa., Port- 
land, Ore., Erie, Pa., Waterloo, Iowa, and 
Potsdam, N. Y., she continued her education 
at Columbia University and Western Re- 
serve University 1920-1925. For 28 years she 
taught in the public schools of Lakewood, 
Ohio. After her retirement in 1946, she tu- 
tored for 12 years. 


1912 


ALLEN—Mrs. Chester Allen (Nellie Pelton) 
died Feb. 15. She was born in Laramie, 
Wyoming, Jan. 22, 1891. She taught in Col- 
lins, Ohio, and in the Laramie public schools 
and she established the first Camp Fire 
group in Laramie. 

From 1916 to 1918 Mrs. Allen lived in Balti- 
more, receiving an A.M. in English at Johns 
Hopkins. She then taught in Lakewood, 
N. J., and Concordia College in Moorhead, 
Minn. She also was dean of women in a 
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North Dakota normal school. In 1922 she 
was married to Mr. Allen, ’08, and for 30 
years they operated a grocery. She leaves 
her children, Dr. Ethan, Whittier, Calif.; 
Chester ‘Jr., Pomona, Calif’ and” Clarkvot 
Cheyenne, Wyo., 16 grandchildren, and a 
sister, Laura Pelton Geigley, Inglewood, 
Calif. 


1914 


ARTZ—Clara Artz died Feb. 22 in Red Oak, 
Iowa. She was born June 30, 1888, in Don- 
nellson, Iowa. She spent 10 years as a teach- 
er of music in Malvern and Elliot, Iowa, and 
another 10 years as organist for churches in 
Red Oak, Iowa. After 1934 she taught piano 
and organ in Red Oak. 


JONES—Miss Etta Laura Jones, born July 2, 
1892, in Ludlow, Mass., died December 23, 
1969, in Springfield, Mass. After one year 
at Oberlin, she studied at Bay Path Insti- 
tute. Miss Jones worked 45 years for New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Co. in 
Springfield as a typist, stenographer, and 
district chief clerk, retiring in 1957. She 
was also director of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Telegraph Workers’ Credit Union 
for over 20 years. 


1915 
BEACH—Mrs. Brewster S. Beach (Ruth 
Alexander), nationally known under her 


professional name of Ruth Alexander Nich- 
ols as a photographer of babies and children, 
died April 22 in Overlook Hospital, Summit, 
N. J. after a long series of illnesses. 

Few persons in the advertising, sales pro- 
motion and publishing fields were better 
known than Ruth Nichols. Her “story tell- 
ing” pictures of children illustrated many 
products, frequently adorned the covers of 
women’s magazines and appeared in numer- 
ous store posters, on product packages, bill- 
boards and point-of-sale materials. She re- 
tired in 1960 after more than 35 years of 
active work in child advertising photog- 
raphy. 

Besides her husband, a retired newspaper- 
man and public relations executive, Mrs. 
Beach leaves two daughters, Dr. Jane Nich- 
ols Spragg 43, Westfield, Mrs. Ann Nichols 
Plambeck of Northridge, Calif., and eight 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Beach was born in Bethany, Neb., 
Sept. 30, 1893, the daughter of Dr. Benjamin 
J. Alexander and Ida May Smith Alexander. 
She spent many years as a resident of Hia- 
watha, Kan., where her parents moved when 
She was a young girl. Her first husband, the 
late Herman E. Nichols ’15, was a New York 
attorney. He died shortly after the end of 
World War I. 


ROOT—Arthur T. Root died Feb. 10 in Win- 
ter Park, Fla. He was born Jan. 5, 1891. He 
was educational secretary of the Rochester, 
N. Y., YMCA, salesman for Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., owner of a globe 
supply company, production assistant for 
Bell Aircraft in Niagara Falls, and a real 
estate salesman in Tonawanda, N. Y., retir- 
ing in 1960. In 1929 he originated and manu- 
factured large aluminum chalk boards which 
he sold for 10 years. He leaves his wife, the 
former Beulah Tetrick, and son, Laurence, 
of Rochester. 


1916 


CLARK—Hazel Irene Clark, born May 23, 
1894, in Medina, Ohio, died in that city April 
18, 1970. She received an A.M. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1925 and did additional 
work at Columbia, Ohio State, and Wiscon- 
sin. For 40 years she was a teacher in 
Chatham and Bedford, Ohio, public schools, 
and was active in civic groups. In 1960 she 
worked in the Science-Conservatory build- 
ing fund campaign. Miss Clark leaves a 
sister. 


1917 


McCOTTER—Mrs. Cyrus Rawson McCotter 
(Callie Ruth Bronson) died March 13 in 


Omaha, Neb. She was born Dec. 19, 1893, 
in Kipton. For 17 years after graduation she 
was a secretary in Cleveland for Associated 
Charities, Cleveland Tractor Co. and the 
Cleveland Clinic. In 1935 she married the 
present chairman of the board of Grain 
Dealers’ Mutual Insurance Co. She leaves 
two stepsons, Rawson and Donald. Oberlin 
relatives include Mabel McCotter, ’07, 
Gladys Burge, ’39, and Frances Gifford, ’30. 


1918 


TENNEY—Dr. Luman H. Tenney died 
March 17 in Fletcher, N. C. He was 72. He 
graduated from Western Reserve Medical 
School in 1929 and completed psychiatric 
training at Johns Hopkins Hospital and 
Bellevue Hospital in New York in 1939. His 
eareer included active military duty in both 
world wars (Oberlin Unit, Army Ambulance 
Service, in WW I and Navy Psychiatric 
Service in WW II) and he retired as captain 
in the U. S. Navy. 

Dr. Tenney was in private practice, stu- 
dent health service and teaching at Prince- 
ton University. He was director of the Men- 
tal Hygiene Clinics for the state of New Jer- 
sey and was a longtime resident of Prince- 
ton, N. J., before moving to Asheville, N. C., 
in 1960 to become director of the Buncombe 
County and Western North Carolina Mental 
Health Clinic. 

He leaves his wife, sons, Dr. James B., ’55, 
of Baltimore, and Dr. Richard L. of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., father, Bernard F. x’90, of Ober- 
lin, brother, William H., ’29, of Moscow, 
Idaho, sister Miss Mary F., 717, of Oberlin, 
and six grandchildren. 


1922 


AGARD—Mrs. Frederick B. Agard (Frances 
Kinney) died Feb. 26 in Princeton, N. J. 
She was born in Chicago March 29, 1900. 
She taught in public schools in Macomb and 
Orion, Ill., was a private tutor and between 
1925 and 1934 was a librarian in New York 
and Princeton, N. J., libraries. After her 
marriage to Mr. Agard, professor of ro- 
mance languages at Cornell, she was chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Cornell Public Li- 
brary. She leaves her husband and a son, 
Stephen. 


1924 


HOUCK—Irvin E. Houck, a member of the 
Oberlin College board of trustees since 1953, 
died April 28 in West Suburban Hospital, 
Oak Park, Il1., following a heart attack. 

He was born in Chicago April 5, 1902. He 
had retired in 1967 as a senior vice president 
of Marsh & McLennan Inc., insurance brok- 
erage firm, which he joined after his gradu- 
ation from Oberlin. He had become senior 
vice president in 1959 and was designated 
a general corporate officer in 1963. Since 
his retirement he had served as a consultant 
and continued as a member of the firm's 
board of directors. 

Mr. Houck was chairman of the Oberlin 
trustees’ budget committee. From 1942-45 
he was president of the Alumni Association 
and he was a past president of the Chicago 
Alumni Club. He was a past president of 
the Chicago Crime Commission, the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and Industry and 
other organizations. He was a director of 
the Oak Park Trust & Savings Bank, chair- 
man of the board of deacons and a trustee 
of the First Congregational Church of Oak 
Park, and member of the board of the Oak 
Park Chapter, American Red Cross, the Oak 
Park-River Forest Community Fund and the 
Chicago City Missionary Society. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margaret 
L. Ratledge, daughters Mrs. Peggy Smith 
and Mrs. Mary Olson, '61, son Richard I., 
eight grandchildren, and a brother, Marshall 
Beweoc 


WOODSON—Grace Isabel Woodson, born 
July 24, 1904, in Wilberforce, Ohio, died 
April 3, 1970. She received her masters and 
Ph.D. from Ohio State. After teaching for a 
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year in Greensboro, N. C., Miss Woodson 
was an instructor of romance languages at 
Paul Quinn College in Waco, Texas. For 14 
years she was a member of the education 
department at Wilberforce Univ. In 1940 
she became head of the department of edu- 
cation and director of teacher education at 
West Virginia State College. 


1926 


eee 
LEATH—Mrs. Whitelaw R. Leath (Dorothy 
Wilkerson) died July 5, 1969, in Nashville, 
Tenn. She was born in Nashville, Aug. 28, 
1905. 

Mrs. Leath performed as a concert pian- 
ist and later as a popular pianist during the 
1930’s and ’40’s, playing in vaudeville and 
hotels. She was staff pianist for Radio Sta- 
tion WSM in Nashville and at one time was 
pianist with a Crescent Amusement Co. or- 
chestra in Nashville. 

After the death of her husband in 1941, she 
became an employment interviewer and did 
occupational aptitude testing for the Ten- 
nessee department of employment security. 
She returned to music in 1950. 

Mrs. Leath leaves a son, W. Reid, who has 
given the Dorothy Wilkerson Leath Scholar- 
ship Fund in her memory. The scholarship 
will be awarded annually, starting this fall, 
to an outstanding senior in the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music. Recipients will be piano 
majors who give evidence of unusual prom- 
ise as classical pianists. 


McPHEE—Harold Bryant (Fat) McPhee died 
April 21, 1970, in St. Petersburg, Fla. He was 
born Dec. 21, 1900, in New Castle, Pa., and 
reared in Youngstown, Ohio. He enrolled at 
Oberlin in 1922 after attending Carnegie 
Tech for one year. At Oberlin he won let- 
ters in basketball, football, track and tennis. 
He played on the undefeated football team 
of 1924 and led the Ohio Conference in scor- 
ing. He received a masters from New York 
University in 1934 and taught physical edu- 
cation in Youngstown and in New Rochelle, 
N. Y. He leaves his wife, the former Laura 
McMillen, ’26, and sons Richard, ’56, and 
Donald. Oberlin relatives include a brother, 
Laurence, ’22, a cousin, Harry, ’17, nephew, 
Chester H. Jr., 51, and cousins Jack, ’28, 
Mary McIntosh Bridge, ’08, Jim McIntosh, 
11, John McIntosh, 711, and William MclIn- 
tosh, 13. 


WEBBER—John Almer Webber died March 
13 in Menomonee Falls, Wis. He was born 
Nov. 7, 1903. After three years at Oberlin he 
transferred to the University of Michigan 
where he received an A.B. in 1928. His entire 
vocational career was with Interstate Drop 
Forge Co. of Milwaukee. He began as a pro- 
duction manager in 1928 and retired in 1965 
as chief metallurgist. He leaves his wife, 
the former Mildred Flint, ’24, son John 
Charles, and sister Charlotte E., ’25. 


1927 


MOORE—Mrs. John Arthur Moore (Mildred 
“Tex’’ Hunter) died Feb. 28 in Ft. Worth. 
She was born June 7, 1905, and taught in Ft. 
Worth public schools for three years before 
her marriage. She leaves her husband, ’28, 
and son John Jr., Ft. Worth, and grandchild- 
ren Carol, Susan and Steven. Oberlinians in 
her family include her sisters Mrs. George 
W. Dupree (Sarah Hunter), ‘14, Mrs. J. W. 
Jennings (Elizabeth Hunter), 19, and neph- 
ew, Hunter Dupree, ’42. 


1928 


HARRIS—Evelyn Harris, born March 17, 
1906, in Frostburg, Md., died Dec. 9, 1968, in 
Youngstown, Ohio. She taught public school 
in Girard, Ohio, until 1941, then served as a 
librarian and sales clerk. Before retiring, 
she taught for a year in Warren, Ohio, and 
was a sales representative for Avon prod- 
ucts, 


1945 ; 
LOOMIS—Mrs. David Madison Loomis 
(Mary Ann Scott), born July 12, 1923, in 


MAY 1970 


Raleigh, N. C., died of cancer June 29, 1969, 
in Tacoma Park, Md. She taught vocal mu- 
Sic and piano for several years before work- 
Ing as a secretary in a hospital. Oberlin 
relatives include cousins Dr. Albert Riker, 
‘17, and Olive Riker, ’14. She leaves sons 
David Scott and John Charles. 


1970 
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DAHL—Christopher (Kit) Dahl died in 
Elyria March 13 of injuries received in a 
one-car accident near Oberlin when his car 
went out of control and struck a pole. He 
was born in Minneapolis March 27, 1947. Kit 
was'a philosophy major and active in Young 
Republicans, Head Start, and the Under- 
graduate Journal of Philosophy. The philos- 
ophy department will offer an annual prize 
for an essay designated the Christopher P. 
Dahl Award. 


1971 


HUTTON—Lawrence C. Hutton, music edu- 
cation major, died April 3 in a two-car ac- 
cident near Ligonier, Ind.,when he swerved 
to avoid hitting a car pulling out of a side 
road. He was returning to Oberlin after 
spending spring vacation with his parents 
in Lake Forest, Ill. He was born in Chicago 
June 18, 1949. 

Larry was a member of the Oberlin Music 
Theater company in its opening season last 
summer and had been serving as production 
stage manager for this year’s Opera Theater. 
He sang the role of Filch in last summer’s 
“Three Penny Opera” and of Jake in ‘“‘The 
Most Happy Fella.’’ He directed the Oberlin 
singers who comprised the chorus in De- 
cember for a performance in Mansfield, 
Ohio. of ‘“‘La Traviata.”’ 

The Lawrence C. Hutton Scholarship has 
been established in the Oberlin Music The- 
ater in his memory. The first scholarship 
award will be made for the coming summer 
season to a member of the OMT performing 
company. 


Deaths Reported 


BADENOCH—Mrs. George Badenoch 
(Emma Hales), ’95-96, Nov. 16, 1968, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 

HULBURD—Anna A. Hulburd, ’95-97, Feb. 
25, 1970, Fair Haven, Vt. 

LANGWORTHY—G. I. Langworthy, '04-06 
ac 


SHEPHARD—Mrs. Harold E. Shephard 
(Bernice Wood), ’04-07, ’23-25, April 10, 1970, 
Oberlin. 

REGES—Mrs. Oscar Reges (Faith Wamp- 
ler), ’06-08m, Oct. 4, 1968, Clinton, Conn. 

DeCAMP—Mrs. Colin DeCamp (Grace 
McWhinney Hamilton), '06, St. Petersburg, 
Flas web. 1.01970; 

HUNSDON—Mrs. John Harrison Hunsdon 
(Margaret Skinner), ’08-llac, May 1967. 

TOMFELD—Mrs. Fred Tomfeld (Jean B. 
Darrow), ’09-10, July 7, 1969, Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

LICKEY—Mrs. Edward Lickey (Pearl Sha- 
fer), 10, Feb. 9, 1970. 

HOUTS—Clayton Henry Houts, ’11, Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 

FRANKLIN—Mrs. C. H. Franklin 
jorie Chambers), ’13-14. 

BIMBER—Mrs. Archie M. Bimber (Delcie 
G, Korb), 18k. 

NASH—Mrs. George W. Nash (Adelaide 
Warburton), '22-24, Feb. 23, 1969, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

GRAHAM—Mrs. Ernest R. Graham 
(Emma J. Hudson), '22, March 15, 1970, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

PETRILL—Mrs. Nicholas A. Petrill (Eliz- 
abeth Olive Blair), ’23, Feb. 14, 1970, Cleve- 

nd. 

SUNK = Irs Floyd H. Dunk (Ruby 
Shine), ’26k, Sept. 15, 1969, Columbus, Ohio. 

LINTON—Ralph B. Linton, '26, Jan. AB 
1970. 

HARRIS—Evelyn Harris, '28. 

EYMAN—A. Frances Eyman, '39-41, May 

, 1969, in Philadelphia. 

e AREISCHGeorge J. Greisch, '43-44, No- 

mber, 1969. 
 DURAND—Murray Sawyer Durand, '58-59, 
Oct. 14, 1968, Philadelphia. 
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SCHOLARS’ SCHOLAR 


continued from page 40 


nent scholars from five different coun- 
tries. Published by Abingdon Press 
under the title Translating and Under- 
standing the Old Testament, it was ed- 
ited by Harry Thomas Frank of the 
Oberlin faculty and William L. Reed of 
Texas Christian University. Millar Bur- 
rows, ‘60h, emeritus professor at Yale, 
presented the volume to May. Burrows, 
who originally published the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, read a poem which he said was 
found on a fragment in his room in the 
Oberlin Inn. The “fragment” appeared 
to be a piece of a brown bag; the poem 
was reported by those who know about 
such things to have been modern, even 
contemporary—even Burrows! Helen 
May was presented with a large photo- 
graphic portrait of her husband. 

Not in recent memory has a week and 
a series of lectures excited such genuine 
interest of so many in the Oberlin com- 
munity. Four times the crowd was so 
large that the site of the Haskell lectures 
had to be shifted, finally ending up in 
First Church. People were turned away 
at five of the seven lectures. Many Col- 
lege students, students from neighboring 
colleges, and many area residents par- 
ticipated. 

All contributors to the Festschrift 
were invited, and many came. At one 
point there were 14 internationally dis- 
tinguished Old Testament scholars on 
campus, some here for the entire week. 
Students invited them to meals in the 
dorms, and held private conversations 
and seminars. On Tuesday evening, a 
discussion on the importance of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls was held by Profs. 
Burrows and Trever. On Wednesday 
Profs. George Anderson, Bernhard An- 
derson, Muilenburg, and May met with 
students for an informal seminar. At 
other times during the week these men 
and J. Philip Hyatt of Vanderbilt, Fred 
Winnett of Toronto, Lansing Hicks of 
New Haven, and others were in dialogue 
with Oberlin undergraduates. 

The Oberlin students, as one might 
expect, found it “a fantastic experience.” 
And so did the visiting scholars. One 
noted that in over 40 years of teaching 
he could not recall a week “so com- 
pletely satisfying and stimulating.” A 
prominent member of the town said 
that in his many years in Oberlin he 
does not remember a time when the 
town and College shared so pleasant an 


experience so fully. In its scholarship, 
graciousness, and catholic character, it 
bespoke of Herbert Gordon May. 


OBERLIN MUSIC THEATER 


AN OUTSTANDING SEASON OF MUSICAL PRODUCTION 


July 8-11 Madame Butterfly (Puccini) 


July 15-18 Pirates of Penzance (Gilbert & Sullivan) 


July 22-25 The Rake’s Progress (Stravinsky) 


July 29-Aug. | Barber of Seville (Rossini) 


Aug. 5-8 Carousel (Rodgers & Hammerstein) 
Directed by Roy Lazarus 


STAFFED BY PROFESSIONALS 


Young singers and instrumentalists in the company were selected by 
auditions in Los Angeles, New York and Oberlin. 


Prices: $3 Wednesday and Thursday; $3.75 Friday and Saturday; $1.50 
Saturday Matinee 


Season tickets available now. $12 Wednesday or Thursday. $15 Friday and 


a 


Saturday 


a, | 
-™ 


Each season ticket entitles the bearer to five admissions which may be used 


all at once for one production, or singly for the five productions. 


For information on theater parties and season tickets write: 


OBERLIN MUSIC THEATER 
35 W. College St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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JOIN THE OBERLIN MUSIC THEATER ROLLS OF HONOR ———- 
HONOR GROUP AMOUNT Each member of an honor group will re- 


Benefactor $1000 ceive two season tickets of his choice of 


-tuna_tissimo] 
aw 
Sponsor series. The difference between the cost of 


Patron the tickets and the amount paid to become 
Contributor a member of an honor group may be de- 


Subscriber ducted on the member's income tax return. 


